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Agriculture. 


——~ HARRY FARMER'S TALES. 

C ee 
XXX. 

correspondence of The Progressive Farmer. 
: Does it pay to get improved seed 
° ata high price? In our own experi- 
ence, we find that the difference is 

as great as that which some patent 

medicines make in their advertise- 
. ments of ‘before taking and after 
taking.’ We find this demonstrated 
in the Irish potato crop more than 
in anything else. We planted a few 
nice potatoes which we purchased 
from a country store, marked on the 
package ‘Early Rose.’’ Seed camé 
up nicely, and looked one time as if 
they were going to leave our home- 
grown potatoes far behind ; but the 
yield now of our old seed is more 





¥ than double the store seed. A neigh- 
bor bought some improved home- 
‘ grown potatoes from a truck farmer 


who paid $5 or $6 per barrel for the 
original seed ; these promise to out- 
yield any other potatoes ever brought 
here. Such seed compared with 
most potatoes sold by merchants 
would be cheap at $1 per peck. Let 
us make some figures and see what 
the difference on one acre would be: 
COMMON POTATOES. 
Dr. 


3 bbls country-store po- 
tatoes @ $2.50 per bbI $ 7.50 
MOVGHIZOR > a0 8 cisaee ores 15.00 


Cr. 








By 25 bbls. merchant- 
able potatoes @ $2.50 


per bbl $62.50 





Net proceeds, not count- 
$40.00 
T IMPROVED POTATOES. 

3 bbls. improved seed 


be Extra labor and bbls... 4.00 





150.00 


By 60 bbls. merchant- 
able potatoes @ $2.50 





Net proceeds, counting 

d WONG INDOOR... < aiesean o.0s 
t Difference in favor of 
PRON SOME 5 os a cie saan’ 76.00 


The average farmer plants about 

, one-half bushel of potatoes for his 
table, which is equal to 1-15 of an 

acre, so his gain would be about 

$5.06; but he would have to pay 50 

ve cents per peck for seed instead of 25 
‘ cents. Now, would you think of 
b paying such a high price for seed? 
Some farmers will go for the lowest 
4 priced seed regardless of these fig- 
ures ; while another will stop and fig- 

ure a little, then make money to lend 

' to his neighbor who does not count 
the cost. And in a few years, the think- 
ing farmer will buy the land of the 
unthinking one and let him go some- 
where else and work for some man 
who will give him just enough to 
live on while he is able to work and 
send him to the poor house to die, 
| while his children are made ‘‘hew- 
, ers of wood and bearers of water” 
for other people. We know this 
will touch a tender place with some 
farmers; but if we can help them to 
improve, wedo not care how mad 


$116.00 


oS ed 


NEWS OF THE FARMING WORLD. 





Our Washington Correspondent Tells What 
Progress is Being Made in the Various Sec- 
tions of the Country. 
Correspondence of The Progressive Farmer. 
The Year Book of the Department 
of Agriculture is now being distrib- 
uted—a large handsomely illustrated 
volume of over 800 pages that should 
be of interest to the thoughtful read- 
ers of The Progressive Farmer. A 
postal card application to your Con- 
gresman will secure a free copy for 
you. 

Information received in this city 
shows 


A GENERAL INCREASE IN VALUE OF 
FARMING LANDS 


pretty much all over the United 
States. Some years ago land fell to 
a low valuation, farms with good 
buildings selling for less than the 
buildings cost. But the return of 
business activity and good prices has 
greatly altered the situation. Under 
such circumstances land was bound 
to improve in price, and it has done 
so. In the West there has been a 
decided advance in farming lands. 
Ranch lands in parts of Kansas, Ne- 
braska and the Dakotas have ad- 
vanced 20 per cent. over the prices 
that prevailed three years ago. 
Large bodies of land are being taken 
up by syndicates in the belief that 
the rapid settlement of the Indian 
lands and the substitution of agri- 
culture for grazing will soon pro- 
duce a strong demand. Improved 
methods have brought into use large 
areas that were formerly barren. 
The outlook is accordingly consid- 
ered very promising. The general 
situation is such as to indicate a bet- 
ter day for land values all over the 
country. In Maryland and Virginia, 
for example, and much more in Dela- 
ware, Pennsylvania, New Jersey and 
New York, there is a tendency of the 
wealth of the cities to spread to the 
more attractive country districts. 
The electric car and telephone are 
becoming ubiquitious. The dreary 
isolation, which was some years ago 
the feature of farm life that made it 
odious to young people, is less 
marked in this day of bicycles and 
improved communications. 

The Department of Agriculture is 
INVESTIGATING THE GREEN PEA LOUSE, 
which last year destroyed about half 
of the pea crop, and which bade fair 
to be even more destructive this 
year. So far no really effective 
method of extermination has been 
found, though several palliatives 
are suggested. The best yet discov- 
ered is to grow the peas in rows suf- 
ficiently wide apart as to admit of a 
one-horse cultivator between them. 
The lice are brushed from the plants 
with boughs of pine with their leaves 
on, and a cultivator then follows 
down the rows as soon afterward as 
possible. For the perfect success of 
this method it should be practiced in 
the heat of the day, when the ground 
is dry and hot, und the repetition of 
the brushing is necessary every 
three to seven days until the crop is 
ready for picking. Such lice as are 
not buried in the ground by the cul- 
tivator will be killed by the dust 
which closes their breathing pores, 
while a considerable proportion are 
destroyed also by the force of the 





) we make them. 


We have seen oats this year where | 
the difference is 10 to 1; and yet we | 
3 are often told that there is no dif- | 
ference in seed. Merchants are not | 
to blame, for they generally buy for | 
the farmer just such goods as he de- | 
mands. 

We are going to try the Chadbourn | 
farmer's plan of planting potatoes | 
and sowing early peas to be cut for 
hay. The peas will store us a nice | 
let of nitrogen, which suits Irish po- 
tatoes. We have some corn planted | 
on land that was in peas last year, | 
4nd it looks much better than where | 
we had cotton. What a wonderful | 
thing thecow pea is! Nitrogen is | 
Worth about 15 cents per pound; a_ 
800d crop of peas will add 100 pounds | 
to the acre, besides giving you a| 
800d crop of hay or grain. We think | 
't is best to have some crop growing 
on the land during the winter, as 
Prof, Massey says, “anitrogen trap.” 
Green weeds or grass is all right. 

Harry FARMER. 
Colambus Co., N. C. | 


‘brushing. This method has the ad 


vantage of not being so destructive 
to the natural enemies as other means 
that might be employed, the louse 
being more fragile and delicate than 
any of itsinsect enemies. Moreover, 
peas planted in rows to permit of 


‘frequent cultivation suffer much 


less injury than when sown broad- 
cast. As soon as the last picking 
has been made infested plants should 
be promptly destroyed by plowing 
under. This plan succeeded perfeet- 
ly ona Maryland farm, which was 
about to be destroyed. The pests 
live during the winter in clover 
fislds or on vetches, so that itis ad- 
visable not to plant peas near these. 
It is also advisable to plant a differ. 
ent area in peas each year. 

The Department is felicitating it- 
self on 
THE EXTENSION OF OERTAIN CROP 

AREAS IN THE UNITED STATES 

due to experiments inaugurated by 
itself.Particularly, is it feeling happy 
over the success with which tobacco 
is now being raised in Minnesota—a 


success so marked that within a few 
seasons that State may have become 
one of the most important producers 
in the country. Tobacco has here- 
tofore been generally associated with 
the warmer sections of the country, 
and the most famous brands are 
grown in the semi-tropical regions. 
But it has also been grown with some 
success as far north as Connecticut, 
thus demonstrating that its success 
does not depend so much upon the 
climate as upon the character of the 
soil. There is a certain element 
which gives the weed its richness 
and flavor, just as other plants de- 
pend for their success upon peculiari- 
ties of their nutritive mediums. The 
Department of Agriculture has of 
late years been doing excellent work 
in ascertaining the precise elements 
which most surely favor individual 
growths. There was a substantial 
reason for the project, negatived by 
the last Congress, to map the soils 
of the United States, though it re- 
mains a question whether the imme- 
diate benefits to be derived would 
justify the enormous expense in- 
volved. There is no forecasting the 
changes which may be caused by 
this development, persistently pur- 
sued, bcth in the inclusion in the 
American growths of plants notnow 
successfully grown here and in a 
more economical and productive ar- 
rangement of the growths. 
A. B. MARRIOTT. 
Washington, D. C. 





HOW THE SCIENTIST HELPS THE FAR- 
MER. 


Do you know that the government 
expends nearly ten millions of dol- 
lars annually and employs nearly 
five thousand persons, every dollar 
of which might remain unexpended 
and every person unemployed with- 
out impairing one jot or one tittle 
the efficiency of the government as 
a legislative power, or as an admin- 
istrative force, or asa judicial inter- 
preter of laws? And what is this 
vast sum and army of men employed 
for? Simply and solely to" develop 
the utilities which go to make up 
our industry and our commerce. 
What has brought this country to 
the industrial and commercial 
supremacy it now enjoys but the 
utilization of the skill of the world? 
This skill, however, has very largely 
been imported. We have drawn 
from the schools of the Old World. 
We should develop it here by and 
among ourselves and from our own 
brains, and make it a part of the 
home equipment of our varied indus- 
try. It should be developed along 
with the development of our inex- 
haustible natural resources. This 
the government is trying to do, and 
it is a beneficent employment of 
wealth and men. 

In the cotton districts of the South 
values are often interfered with 
and crops reduced by diseases which 
seem naturally to belong to the cot- 
ton, but the government is finding 
out, has found out in a large degree, 
just how to prevent or cure these 
diseases. It has found out by long 
and patient scientific study what 
causes the losses in the cotton crop. 
Here is a practical illustration, prac- 
tical not only in the way of produc- 
tion, butin the way of saving wealth 
and of helping the cotton growers to 
understand without much cost to 
themselves how to protect the great 
cotton crops of tte South. In the 
tobacco fields the government is dem- 
| onstrating how to preserve flavor of 
the leaf and what makes the differ- 
ence in flavors, thus scientifically 
adding to the value which nature 
has given the plant; it supplements 
nature, and will ultimately give to 
the tobacco grower as well as to the 
tobacco manufacturer assistance 
which without science they never 
could have gained. 

An exceedingly interesting experi- 
ment in this matter of the applica- 
tion of scientific knowledge to the 
products of the soil is found in the 
attempts to raise Smyrna figs in 
California. The government im- 
ported Smyrna fig trees for several 
years, but the crop of figs constantly 
and persistently failed, no matter 
what the attempts to protect them. 





At last, after long and patient study, 


it was found that where Smyrna figs 

were considered as indigenous there 

was a little wasp that fertilized the 

blossom of the fig trees, and it was 

insisted in those peculiar sections 

where the Smyrna fig tree prospered 

that it was this peculiar fertilization 

by the wasp that brought success to 

the crop. So the Federal Govern- 

ment while importing fig trees, im- 

ported the wasps that made them 

successful, and the next experiment 

resulted in raising some fifteen or 

sixteen tons of perfect Smyrna figs. 

We may look to forestry as a field 

for the exercise of skill and scientific 

training, and I am sure that the 

South is interested in the develop- 

ments going on under the care of the 

government. How to secure all the 

wood that is needed for the various 

purposes and necessities without de- 

stroying forests is a very grave ques- 

tion. We have all seen here, and in 

the North and in the West, great 
forests actually slaughtered for the 

purpose of securing small results. 

Now with the application of skill 
and science this slaughtering of the 
trees can be avoided and yet the 
products seoured. A great paper 
trust, or, asit should be called, a 
great combination of paper interests, 

has recently purchased thousands of 
acres of spruce lands in the State of 
Maine, but instead of going over the 
forests as the driver of a mowing 
machine would run through a wheat 
field, cutting down everything and 
using all sizes of spruce trees for the 
manufacture ef pulp, the company 
has set a corps of scientifically trained 
foresters at work, so that the trees 
that are fit to be cut, that are of a 
size to be cut, shall first be used, and 
the others allows allowed to grow 
until they have reached maturity. 
Thus while securing a sufficient sup- 
ply for the manufacture of pulp, the 
company is constantly increasing its 
supply from among the smaller trees. 
And I suspect that here in the South, 
in the use uf Southern pine, there 
has been little or no discrimination, 
no attempt to save for future use by 
culling the suitable sizes from the 
rich pine forests. 

These illustrations might be ex- 
tended as seen in the development of 
roads, the propagation of grasses, 
the composition and use of fertilizers, 
the introduction of new crops— 
everything that means the develop- 
ment of varied products, and hence 
of wealth. 

Perhaps one of the most useful 
directions in which this science I 
speak of is being utilized for prac- 
tical purposes is in the matter of 
soil. How much waste there has 
been, both of labor and of effort, of 
time and of money, in trying to pro- 
duce from a particular soil crops that 
could not thrive init! The wrong 
crop and the wrong soil for other 
crops has been the rule rather than 
the exception. Now science comes 
in and tells the agriculturist how to 
use his different soils, what crops 
will flourish best in this or that field, 
how to mix his soils. The farmer 
had a primitive knowledge which 
taught him that if his soil was sandy 
he had better cart upon it a sufficient 
quantity of muck, which when 
mixed with the soil, gave something 





profitable; or, if he had a black, 
| mucky soil, how to mix sand with it, 
and thus reverse the process. But 
when it became a question of the 
| chemical elements of the soil and the 
| necessities of different plants for 
| specific chemical elements to secure 
| their growth and success, the farmer 
| was ata loss. Now he has learned, 
or he may learnif he feels so dis- 
posed, how to utilize his different 
soils by planting different seeds. He 
| knows what is essential. He has 
learned by practical experience that 
he may return to the soil some of 
the elements of the tobacco plant, 
and thus prevent its exhaustion. He 
has learned from practical experience 
| the science of rotation. But he needs 
'to know something more that he 
may become familiar with what we 
know in these days as intensive 
farming. All these things mean 
wealth, prosperity, development, the 
the best and highest possible use of 
the gifts of nature; by them man | 
learns how to develop and thus to} 
utilize the great attribute which has 
been given him and which allies him 
to his Creator. —From the Commence- 
ment Address of Hon. Carroll D. 


SALE CROPS AND CROP COVERS. 





Oorrespondence of The Progressive Farmer. 
Asthe object of farming is to make 
money, and as money is only made 
through sale crops, we _ should 
never lose sight of the fact 
that all farm operations should 
be aimed to enlarge or increase 
the value of the sale crops. 
There are many sides to this matter, 
too many for a single article, and we 
will confine ourselves here to the 
consideration of the fertilizing ques- 
tion solely. 

This fertilizing question, like all 
other farm [problems, is largely a 
matter of dollars and cents. Money 
must be paid out for plant food, and 
the main point is to make a given 
sum go as faras it will. Itis far 
more economical in practical farm 
work to fully fertilize one acre than 
to half fertilize two acres. The rea- 
son is, that as arule the more use- 


less part of a crop, such as leaf, 


straw, roots, vine, etc., is grown 
first, and if this exhausts the soil of 
valuable plant food the seeds or 
tubers, as the case may be, have to 
suffer starvation. More than this, a 
half crop costs quite as much in 
rent, taxes, interest, plowing, seed 
and many other things, as a full 
crop. 

Of course, farm yard manures and 
roughage of all sorts: must be used 
on long-growing crops, such as corn. 
This crop covers a long period of 
growth, and has a powerful root 
system. It can use forms of plant 
food which would be quite useless to 
potatoes or fruit. Asan illustration 
of asale crop, we will take a rota- 
tion of corn, followed by late pota- 
toes. The cover crop in this case 
crimson clover, is sown in the corn 
at last working, early in August. It 
is supposed that the corn crop has 
received heavy manuring in rough- 
age or farm yard manure, supple- 
mented, as is the best custom, by 
250 pounds of kainit per acre. 

A corn crop of 70 bushels per acre 
will use actually of nitrogen, 83 
pounds; potash, 55 pounds; phos- 
phoric acid, 48 pounds. 

As experimental work has shown, 
the potash and phosphoric acid of 
this roughage is not readily avail- 
able, also that it is impossible to 
realize more than about two-thirds 
of the fertilizer applied whether in 
roughage or in chemicals. Conse- 
quently, for the corn crop mentioned 
about 13 scons of farm yard manure 
should have been used per acre, to 
which was added 250 pounds of 
kainit. If the yield falls below 70 
bushels per acre, then we have evi- 
dence that the supply of plant food 
was insufficient. The probabilities 
are that the corn crop must be sup- 
plied with sufficient plant food for 
its own use, and here is where we 
must commence figuring on the 


economy of the potato crop to follow 
next year. 


The cover crop being a legume, 
will supply its own nitrogen, if given 
plenty of potash. From official ex- 
perments we learn that a good crop 
of crimson clover contains, nitrogen, 
130 pounds; potash, 140 pounds; 
phosphoric acid, 40 pounas. The 
potash and phosphoric acid must be 
supplied to the cover crop at seeding 
of same, as only two-thirds of the 
fertilizer is found in actual crop re- 
turns, the potash and phosphoric 
acid necessary in the application is 
210 pounds of potash and 60 pounds 
of phosphoric acid, costing at 5 cents 
each $13.50 (may be supplied as 400 
pounds acid phosphate and 400 
pounds mur'‘ate of potash, or 1,600 
pounds kainit). This seems a heavy 
application, but it must be remem- 
bered, we are really fertilizing the 
following potato crop. 

In the spring, late, the cover crop 
is turned under, soil thoroughly 
mellowed, and the potatoes planted. 
We have available, as actual plant 
food for the potatoes 130 pounds 
nitrogen, 140 pounds potash and 40 
pounds phosphoric acid, which have 
cost $13.50. A crop of 400 bushels of 
potatoes, and this crop should be ob- 
tained, if soil and seed are good, re- 
quires plant food as follows: Nitro- 
gen, 92 pounds; potash, 158 pounds ; 
phosphoric acid, 42 pounds. 

We have ample quantities of fer- 





Wright, N. C. A. and M. College, 
May 29, 1901. 





tilizers, nitrogen and nearly enough 





potash and phosphoric acid. An ap- 
plication of 200 pounds acid phos. 
phate and 100 pounds sulphate of 
potash at planting will complete the 
full needs of the crop, ata cost of 
$2.25 for the potash and $1.50 for the 
acid phosphate, in round figures in 
all $3.75, add to this the $13.50 fer- 
tilizer cost of the cover crop and we 
have the total fertilizer cost of 400 
bushels of potatoes $17.25, or less 
than four and one-third cents per 
bushel. 

Had the.cover crop not been used, 
and fertilizers uved directly for the 
potato crop and even supposing 
every pound of the fertilizer applied 
was realized in the crop, which is 
impossible, the cost would have 
been : 





Nitrogen, 92 lbs. @ 120...... $11.04 
Potash, 158 lbs. @ 5o....... 7.90 
Phos. acid, 42 lbs. @ 5c....... 2.10 

$21.04 


Or $3.80 per acre more than the 
actual cost. As a matter of fact, 
the cost instead of being $21.04 
would have been nearer $31.04, as 
not more than two-thirds of a fer- 
tilizer application can be expected to 
be realized in crops. 
Gro. K. WILson. 

The World’s Work rightly consid- 
ers the subject ‘good roads’’ of 
great importance. From a recent 
issue we quote: 

“The subject, ‘Good Roads’ is more 
important than it is interesting to 
reporters and essayists. It is more 
important, in fact, than most sub- 
jects, religious or secular, that con- 
ventions of men and women meet to 
discuss ; fora man thatin any way 
helps to build a good road where a 
bad one ran, does a greater service 
to his kind, and builds a more last- 
ing monument than the man who 
writes an historical novel, for in- 
stance, or sends a missionary to 
China, for a good road will outlast a 
bad book and give to Christian char- 
acter serenity and continuity.’’ 


—— oe me 


COTTON CULTURE IN HUNGARY. 


Consul Mahin, of Reichenberg, un- 
der date of April 22, 1901, reports: 

It is intended this year to essay 
the cultivation of the cotton plant in 
Hungary. It is said that it will ripen 
in the southern part of that King- 
dom ; the efforts to grow cotton in 
the lower provinces of Asiatic Rus- 
sia, in the same latitude as Hungary, 
have been successful. It is probable 
that bounties will be paid the cotton 
planters, in keeping with Hungary’s 
liberal treatment of the founders of 
factories. More or less success is 
now attending the culture of cotton 
in Spain, southern Italy, Macedonia, 
and Malta. 


Cattle can be raised better by the 
small farmer, as he can give more of 
his time to it, than can the planter. 
Wherever we have grass I am satis- 
fied we oun raise beef cheaper than it 
can be raised anywhere else. The 
first and main point is to secure the 
beef type of cattle ; we cannot expect 
to succeed with our native stock.— 
Col. F. L. Maxwell, Madison Parish, 
Louisiana. 


—~e ee 


Raspberries and blackberries re- 
quire a well drained soil highly fer- 
tilized. They do best when the 
ground is mulched. 


er 


PROFIT IN STRAWBERRIES, 





Correspondence of The Progressive Farmer, 
There is really no farm crop that 
can be made more productive than 
the strawberry when the market 
facilities are good; but in order to 
do this there must be a thorough un- 
derstanding of the nature of the 
plants and their needs. I do not 
know of any other crop that shows 
a wider variation in profits and pro- 
ductivity than thestrawberry. The 
returns from an acre run all the 
way from fifty and sixty dollars to 
several hundred, with here and 
there even greater figures than these 
reported. I should not advise any 
one to attempt raising strawberries 
for commercial profit who is not 
satisfied to begin moderately and 
gradually learn by experience how 
to inorease the quantity and quality 
of the fruit, and consequently the 
profits. 8. W. CHAMBERS. 
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mepowers have been gradually dimin-§ 
wished until now it is nothing more 


MRS, SARAH P. POLK. 


Mrs. Sarah Pamela Polk, widow o 


“the founder and first editor of The 


Progressive Farmer, Col. L. L. Polk, 
died at her home in Raleigh, Wed. 


‘nesday of last week Our readers 


will recall that she was stricken with 
paralysis nine days before, hence he 
death was not entirely unexpected. 
Mrs. Polk was born in Anson coun 
ty, North Carolina, Dec. 2,1840. He 


‘father was Joel P. Gaddy, a prosper- 
ous farmer. 


At an early age she 
graduated from historic old Salem 
Female Academy, and in her eigh- 
teenth year married Col. Polk, o 
whose life and work it is unnecessary 
to speak to our readers. Mrs. Polk 
remained with her husband in their 
native county until 1877, when he 
became Commissioner of Agriculture 
for North Carolina, being the firs 
man to fill this important position. 
Since that time she had resided in 
Raleigh, except for a few months 
when Col. Polk was publishing The 
Progressive Farmer in Winston. 
Mrs. Polk was the mother of seven 
children, only two of whom survive 
her ; these are Mrs. J. W. Denmark! 
and Miss Carrie Polk. One of he 
daughters married Mr. D. H. Brow- 
der, of Winston-Salem, who was fo 
some time business manager of this 
paper; another daughter married 
Mr. Jay Harris of Cabarus county, 
now deceased. Mrs. Polk was a faith- 
ful member of the First Baptist 
Church of Raleigh. At five o'clock 
last Thursday afternoon her body 
was laid to rest beside that of he 
husband ; exactly nine years and one 
day before her death he likewise 
had received the summons from Him 
‘who giveth his beloved sleep.”’ 

Mrs. Polk was a splendid type of 
the best Southern womanhood—pa- 
tient, tender, modest, industrious, 
persevering. ‘She had known sor- 
row ;’’ five children had preceded he 
over the river, and her husband had! 
fallen in the hour of his greatest 
influence, yet she never yielded to 
morbid gloominess, but lived faith 
fully, cheerfully, earnestly unti 
death came. And one who has s 
lived, relying upon the promises o 
Him who is the Giver of the perfec 
life that knows no death, may 


“By an unfaltering trust approach! 
the grave 

Like one who folds the drapery o 
his couch 

About him, and lies down to pleasant 
dreams.’ 





JUST A WORD. 

For the information of our readers, 
we will state that the misfortune 
which we have suffered will not in- 
terfere with the policy and conduct 
of The Progressive Farmer, since 
Mrs. Polk never engaged in the edi- 
torial or business management of the 
paper. The prdésent editorial policy 
will be continued and the genera 
business regulations hitherto pre- 
vailing will remain in force. We 
trust that all subscribers in arrears 
will forward renewals promptly and 
assist us in increasing the circulation 
of the paper. 

As will be seen from a notice pub. 
ished elsewhere, Mr. D. H. Browde 
has qualified as administrator of the 
estate of Mrs. Polk, and will collect 

accounts due. Subscriptions should, 
of course, be sent direct to ‘The 
Progressive Farmer, Raleigh, N.C.,’’ 
as heretofore. 


We are glad that our fears with 
regard to future trouble with Cuba, 
as expressed in our last issue, now 
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AGRICULTURAL DEPARTMENT PUBLICA- 
TIONS. 


We are gratified to note the very 
sensible remarks of Mr. Geo. Wm 
Hill, Chief of the Publication Divis 
ion of the Department of Agricul- 

ure, with reference to the rathe 
indiscriminate distribution of agri 
cultural publications. He says: ‘At 
the present time many of our docu- 
ments are wasted ; carelessly thrown 
aside or misplaced. If paid for, at 
even five sents apiece, they would 
receive more care.’’ The same idea 
has often suggested itself to us. Fo: 
our part, we believe that it would be 
best if the Department paid postage 
upon documents sent out by it, and 
each applicant were required to pay 
the postage upon the publications 
desired him, no other charge being 
made for them. This certainly 
would not be an unreasonable de- 
mand, and we believe that it would 
make the Department publications 
far more effective than they now 
are. 

Another really excellent idea of 


THE FARMERS’ COLLEGE. 
Some time ago Wallace’s Farmer, 
perhaps the ablest agricultural pape 
published west of the Mississippi, 
printed under the above heading a 
very thoughtful editorial upon agri 
cultural education. Just at this 
time when the vicious tendency re 
uferred to seems to have been com 
pletely obliterated from our N. C. A. 
and M. College, this editorial wil 
emphasize the importance of making) 
permanent this good work. Inci 
dentally, too, Dr. Wallace calls at- 
tention to an erroneous idea regard 
ing the nature of agricultural educa 
tion, or scientific agricultural educa- 
tion, if you please. Hence we make 
no apology for reproducing in ful 
herewith Dr. Wallace’s article. He 
says : 

When a man has at heart the in- 
terests of the farm and the interests 
of his country, which are bound up 
with the farm, the use that has been 
made of the munificent endowments 
of the National Government to agri-f 
cultural colleges seems to him a mat- 


seem not to be well grounded. As™©r. Hill’s isin regard to the estab- 
will be seen from our news columnsgishment of what might be called ; ie tue ‘ee t 
in this issue, the Cuban Constitu-(g®8ticultural libraries at fourth clasemge™°t- Ica tants apcmareahes 


ter of amazement and profound re- 


either ‘the team or the machine. It 
s no place to learn the name of tools 
mor their manipulation. The farmer's 
boy knows this already. He does 
not go to the college to learn the 
how, but the why, and get the hold 
of first principles that he may apply 
them under the varying conditions 
land circumstances in which he finds 
himself. Inorder that this prejudice 
may be removed where it exists in 
the agricultural mind, there should 
be excursions to all these colleges 
every year. Let the farmers go to 
the college, see for themselves, get 
over their prejudices, and become 
imbued with the spirit of bette 
farming. 

In this contest with the men whose 
ideas of education belong to the city 
land the professions, the farmer wil 
win, and win partly because he has 
to, partly because of his superio 
numbers, and the desire of legisla- 
tors and others who appoint or choose 
managers for educational institu- 
tions to stand well with the farmer. 
It will take time, however, and 
patience. The farmer’s son must 
mot be robbed of his birthright. He 
is torule this country by and by: 


KANSAS FARMERS ORGANIZING 
The Southern Tobacco Growerg’ 
Association, with the famous J ee 
plan, appears to be dead. A simile: 
movement among Kansas farmers 
however, seems likely to provea gen. 
aine success. The organizations hay 
already been formed well in advance 
of the harvesting of the Sreat wheat 
crop of this year. An Abilene, Kan 
sas, dispatch gives a brief OUutling of 
the objects of the Association, as fol. 
Lows : 
‘‘Farmers feel aggrieved at 
eceived at the elevators last year 
and claim that the railroads owned 
the principal elevators and kept the 
prices of grain below the mark 
fusing to furnish the farmers Cars; 
so that they could not ship their pro. 
duct. Now, as a means of retaliation 
farmers’ co-operative grain compa. 
nies are being formed in many com. 
munities, prepared to buy or 1 nilq 
elevators to handle the members’ 
grain. In some instances the mem- 
bership includes 90 per cent. of the 
wheat-growers, and insures enough 
grain to run the elevator through. 
HOut the season. Other companies are 


Prices 


et, re. 





tional Convention has accepted the 


Ipostoffices. The suggestion is news college in the United States has heen 


we go further, and say to fsave it being formed, and the prospects are 


Platt Amendment without conditionsgg®° 48, but we believe its adoption 
or modifications. We did not expectga¥ould result in much good, and we 
that this would be done—at least not@ope that the Department will give 
so early. Now the way seems cleargp' 4 thorough test. 
for peaceful and rapid development ae 
of the island and its resources. 





A sentence that is worthy of al 
lacceptation, and which we should 





largely frittered away, and, even 
when used properly by locating these 
yvirgin lands and holding them for a 
market or for rent, the income has 
been largely devoted to other pur- 
poses not intended by the authors of 
the legislation. The usual course 


THE CULLOM BILL AGAIN. like to see become a proverb, is that@has been to endow institutions in 
with which Senator Jonathan P.@which agriculture has had but little 
Dolliver concludes the article whichf{Jpluce and to devote it to aline o 

mwe reprint on page 4: “In no art isMeducation eminently proper in « 
it ever safe for a man to fall below™State University orin an ordinary 
the best that is in him.’’ college, but of little or no value to 

m@the boy or girl whose life is to be on 
the farm. This magnificent endow- 

Wie eiciiie closely the farmer fol ™e2t has seldom been devoted to the 


We note with pleasure that the 

ational Association of Railroad 

ommissioners in session at San 
rancisco last week declared unani- 
mously in iavor of the Cullom bil 
or some other measure embodying 
its main features. 

The Cullom bill, it will be remem 


——_—_—_—~.-—>-- 


FARMERS SHOULD ADVERTISE, 


and these sons cannot know too 
much either of farming or govern-| 
ment. It is the educated farm boy 
that will shape the policies, both of 
the farm and of the country at large, 
in the next twenty-five years. 


THE TRUTH AS TO THE COTTON GIN. 

Mr. D. A. Tompkins, of Charlotte, 
so well known in cotton manufactur 
ing circles, has made a careful study 
of the mooted questions as to the in- 
vention of the cotton gin and the 
alleged ill treatment of its inventor. 
Asaresult of his investigation, he 
gives out the following statement of 





for a general movement that will in. 
Sure amore generous treatment of 
the wheat-raisers.’’ 
~~ 
A COMPLIMENT THAT WOULDN'T HOLD 
WATER. 


On page 4 of this issue we are 
printing an extremely well-written 
and interesting paper on ‘Orators 
and Oratory,’’ by Senator Jonathan 
P. Dolliver, of Iowa, regarding whom 
the following anecdote is told: 

‘Your name is a household word, 
Senator.’’ This was the remark 
made in Chicago to Hon. Jonathan 
P. Dolliver, the new United States 





bered, is for the purpose of enlarg- 
ing the powers of the Inter-State 
Commerce Commission in the regu- 
ation of railroad charges. With 
the rapid consolidation of the grea 
transportation lines, thus rendering 
ompetition practically impossible,§ 
the people must have protection 
from some source. To give this pro- 
tection the Inter-State Commerce 
ommission was established ; but its 


than a harmless scarecrow : posing ask 
a protector of the people, it is help- 
ess, bound hand and foot by re- 
stricting legislation. Toremedy this 
evil and enable the Commission to 
perform the duties for which it was 
established, is the purpose of the 
Cullom bill. 

Ask your Congressman to give i 
his support and watch his vote when 


lows the up-to-date business methods UrPose for which it was intended 
of the merchant or banker, the more until the farmers of the State real- 
nearly will he approach completegs2©4 that they were being robbed of 
success. Take advertising, for in- their birthright and by sheer force 
stance, used by every progressive wrested it from those who were mis- 
J . . : 
business man to increase trade andg’PPropriating the funds. By misap- 
profits. It is clear that judiciousgP™OPriating it we do not mean appro 
advertising would prove no less priating it to their personal use, bu 
profitable to the farmer thun to hisgg®° lines of education never intended 
city brother—an idea which is neatly by the founder of these endowments. 
set forth by Prof. W. F. Massey in Even where the State Universities 
¥in a recent letter in the Greensborow*®i! to get hold of the appropriations™ 
Christian Advocate. He says: mand agricultural colleges were estab-¥ 
‘A Montgomery county corres ished, the aim seems to have been 
pondent says that he notices fromi*° Make these colleges after the pat- 
my letters that there is a consider ©" of the universities and thus 
lable demand for seed peas, and as he educate farmers’ children away from 
has from seventy-five to one hun the farms instead of toward the 
dred bushels which he wants to sellgj’2™™S. Such was the course of the 
to the best advange, he wishes megy/Ow® College until a few years ago, 
o put him in communication withfy¥2©2 the farmers, by placing Secre- 


acts: 

1. Eli Whitney, of Massachusetts, 
a graduate of Yaie College, invented 
a cotton gin, consisting of spikes 
driven in a wooden cylinder, andj 
having a slotted bar through which 
these spike teeth passed, and having 
a brush to clear the spikes. He ob-™‘‘Why, sir, no manis better loved by 
tained a patent March 14, 1794, signedjgour people or more highly regarded 
by George Washington, President,™than you,” said the committeeman, 
Edmund Randolph, Secretary of@™rising in enthusiasm. 
State, and Wm. Bradford, Attorney-j# “If that’s the case,’’ replied the 
General. mSenator, ‘I shall have to grant your 

2. Hodgen Holmes, of Georgia, angjrequest and speak again in Chicago.” 
uneducated mechanic, invented arz “I shall have to advertise you,” 
improved gin, using circular sawsmeuggested the committeeman. ‘Of 
properly spaced, passing throughgcourse I know your name—but, to 


Senator from Iowa, during the re. 
ent Presidential campaign, when a 
Republican committeeman, anxious 
to secure him for a speech, assured 
him that no man was better known 
or understood in the City by the 
Lake than the gentleman from Iowa. 


hose who buy. Now there is one 


thing that as business men our farm-—@° 


ary Wilson at the head, made it to 
very large extent a typical agricul 


ers need to learn, and that is thatge’UT®! college. Our friends in Illi- 
when a business man has anythinggj2°iS and Nebraska have the same 

Mindful of similar blissful experi-J¥to sell he advertises it where thosemight on their hands now, and every 
ences of our own, we are moved tolwho want to buy can see, and heglowa farmer and every man inter- 
reprint the following pointed para-Mputs his price to hisarticle. Farmersgg°5ted in agriculture will wish them 
graph from last week’s Charity and™,, a rule when they have anything the most abundant success. It is 

hildren : to sell ask some one else what they@20t enough to do as Illinois is doing, 

“It is surprising to see how manyfwi}) pay forit The proper way is toggc°DStruct appropriate buildings and 
people write letters without putting@:vep posted on the probable markety*hen wait until the boys and girls 
their addresses upon them. We oftenfigomand for the articles you have togcome and demand a farmer’s ‘educa- 
get letters of this kind and of coursefisei], and then advertise them at aggtion. Men must bein charge wha 
it is impossible to answer them, nofMfair price. An advertisement nowsete thoroughly competent to furnish 
matter how important their contents.fin any of the leading agriculturalgehe education that they desire ; pub- 
Then after awhile here comes a let- papers will sell seed peas off readily. licity must be given to this fact, and, 
ter giving us hail Columbia becausefte¢ the public know what you haveg22til this isdone, Illinois boys wil 
the previous letter was not answered, Mand there is seldom anything grownpsee* their education in Iowa and 
and the writer of this last epistleMithat cannot be sold. An investment& Wisconsin instead of their own 
omits hissignature. These are someffin printer's ink occasionally wouldg™st#te. The same condition of things 


the measure comes up for action. 





Sof the delights of an editor’s exist 


ence.’’ 
ee ee ee 


IMPROVED FARMING MACHINERY. 


Improved farming machinery is 
working a revolution in farming 
methods all over the country, and 
mowhere more perceptibly just now 
than in North Carolina. This fact 
was well illustrated by some clip 
pings from State exchanges published 
in our last issue. And last Thurs. 
day’s Cleveland Star contains the 
following item which further em- 
phasizes the same idea: 

“It is as surprising as it is gratify- 
ing to see what rapid progress our 
furmers are making in the matter of 
purchasing improved, labor and time- 
saving farming machinery. One 
would be astonished to drive ove 
the country and see how many 
wheat drills, binders, reapers and 
mowers, and corn and cotton cultii- 


be a very good investment for any o 


sour farmers.” 


President McKinley has acted 
wisely in promptly repudiating the 
third term idea. That no man shal 


mserve more than eight years as Presi 


dent, is one of our country’s unwrit. 
en laws that we hope will never be 
violated. 
TO SELECT A STATE VETERINARIAN. 


Messrs. Cannon, Allen and Patter- 
son are the members of the com 
mittee appointed at the recent meet- 
ing of the State Board of Agricul 
ture to select a State Veterinarian, 
which position has been vacant since 
Dr. Cooper Curtice, whose earnest 
work accomplished so much, left the 
State. The position is one of no 
small importance, and another Dr. 
Jurtice could easily make himself 
worth $2,500 to our people. 


vators and sub-soilers are owned by Fjcannon, speaking upon this subject 


wvur pevple. Li Lespeaks a healthy 
nd lively progress and the goo 
ffects are manifest in many ways. 

e wheat and oats harvest is no 
airly on, and in a few weeks the 
threshers will start on their rounds. 
In threshing machines great im- 
rovement has likewise been made 

also with cotton gins and flou 
nd corn mills. In other words thi 
is a hustling age and Cleveland is 
fully abreast with the most progres. 
ive farming counties in the State.”’ 















suid: ‘1 reulize tue value of tuiss 
rvice to the State—the importanc 
f getting rid of ticks and gettin 
our cattle out from under quarantin 
estrictions. Take this instance: 
ell my cattle at 41; cents per pound, 
mn the hoof ; a few miles away, ove 
the Polk county line, only 3 cen 
r pound can be obtained. At 
ow estimate this freedom fro 
uarantine restrictions is wor 
‘ annually to Henderson 


Mr. 
fno farther West and no cheap lands. 











exists in Nebraska, und the farmers 
lof that State over it to themselves 
that they place men in charge o 
their educational institutions who 
will see that the farmer’s son secures 
the patrimony to which he is entitled 
by the various acts of Congress. 
The farmers, however, are them- 
selves largely to blame for this con- 
dition of things. It is common even 
yet, and in such a State as Iowa, fo 
armers to speak lightly of agricul- 
tural education. They have suc- 
ceeded fairly well without it. They 
pride themselves on the amount of 
wealth they have accumulated dur- 
ing the past twenty-five years, 
mainly, however, by the advance ink 
the price of land and by trading with 
each other, and not by straight pro- 
duction either of grains or stock. 
They forget that their sons have a 
much mure diffieult problem to solve 
than they ever had. There is now 


<4 
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farming is no longer u matter vi 
physical strength. 
that will tell in the future ; not theo. 
tical brain work, but the practica 
pplication of scientific principles. 
Do not get scared at the term scien 


them, and the college will help hi 
odo this. The college is no pla 
to gv to learn to hitch and unhitc 












spaces between ribs. For this in 
vention he obtained a patent May 
12, 1796, signed by George Washing. 
ton, President, Timothy Pickering, 
Secretary of State and Chas. Lee, 
Attorney-General. 

3. Whitney’s invention, consisting 
of a combination of a wooden cylin. 
der, carrying angular rows of wire 
spikes, with a slotted bar and clear- 
ing brush was fundamental. 

4. The practical application of the 
fundamental idea was Holmes’ in- 
vention of the saw gin, which con-§ 
sisted of a mandrel or shaft carrying 
collars separating circular sawe 
which pass through narrow space 
between ribs. 

5. Whitney went South utterly 
impecunious. He received from 
the Southern States the following 
amounts : 

From South Carolina........ $50,000 
30,000 
10,0008 





otal royalties from Southern 

States, certainly as much as $90,000, 

At that time this was a fortune. 

6. In Georgia his firm (Miller & 
Whitney) attempted to monopolize 
the ginning business. This brought 
on long and vexatious litigation, and 
the object was never suecessfully ac 
complished. 

By no means the least of the ad- 
vantages of a properly conducted 
sub Alliance or other farmers’ club 
is the training in public speaking 
and parliamentary law furnished by 
the meetings. This fact is mentioned 
by ex-Speaker B. F. Jones, of the 
New Jersey Logi$lature in an article 
in the June Success. Says he: 

‘‘A noteworthy fact in connection 
with this subject is that the amateur 
parliamentarian usually develops 
jinto the nractical one, ahead of they 


ence. One of New York’s most dis. 
tinguished legislators developed hi 
talents in the discussions of a tem- 
perance society ; another, a senator, 

ied his wings in the labor lyceum. 
The Farmers’ Alliance, 
range, have graduated many wes- 
tern and southern men, while the 


y parliamentary 
ater life.’’ 





wal WHY 1MOKS prediminary experl- 
















be sure, I wan: to ask you. I sup: 
pose Joseph T. Dolliver is right?” 

“Andmy nameisa household word 
in Chicago !’’ responded the Senator. 

‘Yes, sir!’ 

‘“‘And my Christian name Joseph?” 

“My mistake, Senator. I might 
have known better. It’s John A. 
Dolliver.’’ 

‘““‘What!’’ exclaimed the Senator, 
“and my name isa household word 

in Chicago !’’ 

“Oh, well,’ spoke up the commit- 
teeman blandly, ‘it’s my mistake 
again. What is your Christian 
name, anyhow, Senator?”’ 

“It’s‘Jonathan, sir, and my name 
is a household word in Chicago!” 

‘“‘My mistake, entirely,’ apologized 
the committeeman. ‘You know I 
am forgetful at times. I believe you 

spell your name D.o-]-a-y-o-r?”’ 

“Hold on! hold on!’’ shouted the 
Senator. ‘And my name is a house- 
hold word in Chicago! Well! well! 
who'd ’a’ thought it! I spell my 
name D.0-1-1-i-v-e-r.’’ 

“Of course, of course,’’ soothingly 
himed the committeeman. ‘‘Of 
ourse; nobody krew that better 
than myself. You are ex-Senator, 
believe.’’ 

It was then that Senator Dolliver 
wilted, and whispered sadly: ‘And 

my name is a household word in 
Chicago !’’ 





AGRICULTURE AT THE A. & M. CULLEGE, 

No other Southern college pays # 
professor of agriculture so much as 
will our A. & M. College hereafter; 
which means that the best talent 
will be at the disposal of the com- 
mittee. And with the new induce 
ments to young men who wish t? 
become farmers, the College should 
now be able to do within two years 
more for agricritural education that 
has yet been done its the history 
We are now, it seems, at last 
oming in sight of the great improve 
ment in farming methods of which 
the founders of the College dreamed 
twelve years ago. A little leave? 
veneth the whole lump; and 6 
nd to @ach county each year one OF 
more well-equipped, scientifically: 
trained young farmers will speedily 
work a revolution in our farming 
ethods, the value of which will be 
nestimable. 
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yROM CURRITUCK TO CHEROKEE. 








{ Interest Gleaned From our Corres- 
pondents and Exchanges in all 

Parts of the State. 
Jj. T. Dawson has been appointed 
stmaster at Halifax to succeed a 
o was in the office for two 


Items 0 


negro Wh 
or three years. 
Greensboro will probably secure a 
jarge silk factory, the chief induce- 
ment being exemption from taxation 
for number of years. 
The Concord Times has recently 
nt in a new outfit. From a typo- 

aphical standpoint The Times has 
no superior among North Carolina 
newspapers. 

Clinton Democrat: Congressman 
Charles R. Thomas has appointed 
Mr. Walter E. Pridgen, of Kerr, toa 
West Point cadetship. The appoint- 
ment was made on competitive 
examination. 

In the list of newly appointed ca- 
deta to West Point are the following 
from North Carolina: Hugh 4H. 
Broadhurst, R. I. Howard, T. W. 
Jones, Jr., St. Clair Newborne, W. E. 
Pridgen, L. P. Schoenmaker. 

The President has commuted the 
sentence of Nicholas Politz, who was 
convicted in North Carolina, of 
counterfeiting, and sentenced to 
serve six years in prison. His sen- 
tence is commuted to expire June 13, 
at which time he will have served 
two years. 

Reidsville Review: Petitions have 
peen circulated for a route of rural 
free mail delivery from Reidsville to 
anumber of points in the eastern 
part of the county, and it is highly 
probable that this popular service 
will be recommended by the post- 
office officials. 

Charity and Children: The vale- 
dictorian at Wake Forest this year 
was Mr. Rooke, a poor boy, who 
could not afford to board at a board- 
ing house, but bought his his rations 
and did his own cooking. We have 
heard that his record as a student 
was the best ever made atthe col- 
lege. The world will hear from the 
young man is his life is spared. 

At the University commencement 
this week the following changes in 
the faculty were announced: Char- 
les Lee Raper, elected associate pro- 
fessor of economics and history. 

Dr. Isaac H. Manning, elected pro- 
fessor of physiology. Hight instruct- 
ors and assistants have been chosen 
andthe executive committee is au- 
thorized to elect a professor of the 
Romance languages. 

Raleigh is to have an auditorium. 
Ata recent meeting, the directors of 
the company were authorized and 
directed to purchase the Academy of 
Music from the trustees of the Meth- 
odist Orphanage; also to purchase 
the building adjoining so as to in- 
crease the width of the building 22 
feet and give it a seating capacity of 
2,000. The stage will be so spacious 


as to seat 350 persons. There is 
$10,000 in cash available. 
Monroe Journal: Mr. John H. 


Benton sold and caused to be sold in 
Union county last year about 75,000 
fruit cans. That means 75,000 quarts 
of fruit, vegetables and berries. saved 
that otherwise would have been lost. 
At ten cents a can, the value of this 
fruit, etc., is $7,500. More fruit and 
vegetables were saved in the county 
last year than five preceding years, 
and nearly all this has been and is 
being consumed by the producers. 

At their recent commencement the 
faculty and students of the North 
Carolina Baptist Female University 
presented gold medals inscribed, 
“For heroic service, February, 1900,” 
to two young lady students who 
volunteered to nurse another student 
who had smallpox in the month 
mentioned on the medal. The peo- 
ple of to-day honor noble deeds no 
less than did our ancestors. Nor are 
‘portunities for doing knightly 
ad rarer than in the ‘brave days 

Charlotte Observer: Mr. Will Van 
Ness and Mr, Warren Roark spent 
yesterday at Tuckaseege Ferry, on 
the Catawba, where the recent flood 
uncovered a lot of Indian graves. 
They were searching for relics and 
Were quite successful, securing a 
tomahawk, an iron axe, several clay 
Pots, pipes, arrows headsand several 
Spanish coins. The graves of the 
Indians are on a hillside, about 50 
yards from the banks of the river. 
The recent freshet washed away the 
®arth insuch a manner as to leave 
the skeletons of six Indians exposed 
from the feet to the shoulders. All 
the Indians were buried with their 
feet to the river, 


A 





The 8. H. Loftin bank failure at 

Kinston has many distressing fea- 
tures, that of the numerous small 
depositors being greatest, as some of 
these had their all inthe bank. The 
Great Eastern Railway is generally 
credited as being the cause of the 
failure. Money was heavily ad- 
vanced to build the road, and the 
road was not collateral against over- 
drawn accounts. There is a report 
that the Vanderbilt interests would 
absorb the Great Eastern. 
What has become of all the copies 
of the Bragg fraud commission re- 
port on the ‘‘special tax’’ bonds? A 
State official wants acopy. He was 
told yesterday there was not one in 
the library. A lot of people, good, 
bad and indifferent, were more or 
less interested in getting that report 
outof circulation. Thereis asupply, 
but a limited one of the Shipp “‘fraud 
commission’’ report, but these have 
for years been secured and destroyed 
whenever practicable.—Ex. 


Col. Olds: Governor Aycock to- 
day received a letter from Miss Hen- 
rietta Aiken Kelley, now in Italy, 
and also a number of packages of the 
seed of the white Htalian mulberry 
(the best for silk worms), which she 
requests the Governor to distribute 
through the Agricultural Depart- 
ment to the people of the State, with 
a view to the promotion of silk worm 
culture. It is a wonder that the 
people in North Carolina do not de- 
vote more time and care to this in- 
dustry. 

Bishop Cheshire in his annual ad- 
dress to the North Carolina Episco- 
pal convention, which met recently 
in Durham, stated that the total 
number of clergy in the diocese is 
now 45, with cures embracing 8,000 
souls. St. Mary’s school for girls, 
he reported to be in such a flourish- 
ing condition that it is now an im 
portant question how the students 
shall be accommodated another year. 
The debt on the property has by the 
energetic efforts of the financial 
agent, Rev. A. A. Pruden, been re- 
duced to $17,000, in the past two 
years.—Ex. 


Wilmington Messenger: The Mes- 
senger’s Raleigh letter of yesterday’s 
paper gave a statement made by a 
person who had made calculations as 
to the cost of the penitentiary, and 
he is probably accurate or not far 
from the mark of expenditures. He 
said that “if the money which the 
legislature has in the last 32 years 
expended on the penitentiary had 
been applied to the public debt, it 
would have entirely extinguished the 
latter, including the $1,500,000 mort- 
gage on the North Carolina rail- 
way.”’ 


Salisbury Sun: A corps of experts, 
consisting of eight men, sent out by 
the U. 8. Agricultural Department, 
are making a soil survey in West- 
ern Rowan. The gentlemen now 
have their headquartersin Salisbury. 
They examine the soil in different 
localities and classify it. The object 
is to find what kind of fertilizers are 
best suited to various soils and what 
crops are most adapted to the soil. 
Samples of the soil aré taken and 
sent to Washington for analysis. 
The corps is working in connection 
with the State Agricultural Depart- 
ment. 


Rowan has set a good example to 
the other counties of the State in 
building a county asylum for the 
care of its insane who cannot be 
gotten into the State Hospital at 
Morganton. It is on the jail prem- 
ises but apart from the jail, so that 
none of the opprobrium which at- 
taches to jail confinement will attach 
to the inmates of the asylum. It 
appears that provision for all the in- 
sane in North Carolina will never be 
made by the State, andin this case it 
behooves the counties to look around 





and determine what they will do 
|themselves about this class of their 
| unfortunates.—Charlotte Observer. 


i At its recent meeting President 
Winston, of the Agricultural and 
Mechanical College, made a report to 
|the board of agriculture, showing 
that the enrollment was 302, repre 

senting 84 counties and the States of 
Virginia, West Virginia, South Caro- 
lina, Alabama and Florida. One- 
third of the students are self-support- 
ing. They earned $2,464 last session. 
Nine-tenths of the students work all 
their spare time. 
graduates, 26 seniors, 13 juniors, 62 
sophomorers, 71 freshmen, 71 short- 
course students, 17 special students 
and 32 taking irregular courses. In 
the college courses 37 are taking 
agriculture, 5 scientific (now abolish- 
ed), 47 textile, 121 engineering and 
82 mechanic art. In his report 
i Prosideut Winston said: “I cunaut 





There are 10 post- : 


speak too highly of the conduct of 
the students during the year. The 
faculty unites in declaring that the 
year’s record for character, conduct, 
scholarship and efficient performance 
of duties generally has far surpassed 
that of any other year in the history 
of the college.’’ 

Fayetteville Observer: Fayette- 
ville is to have a negro exhibit at 
the Charleston Interstate and West 
Indies Exposition that will be a 
credit to the State and to the South. 
Rev. T. W. Thurston, Superintend- 
ent of the Ashley Bailey Silk Mill in 
this city, has been appointed Chief 
Director of the Manufacturing De- 
partment of the Negro Buildings at 
this great exposition. Superintend- 
ent Thurston will send several of 
his best machines to the exposition 
in charge of a number of his picked 
employes, and will thus give practi- 
cal demonstrations of silk manufac- 
tuaing by negroes. The cloth which 
is woven there will be cut into num- 
erous pieces and distributed to 
visitors. 

A textile school is already operat- 
ing in connection with the North 
Carolina Agricultural and Mechani- 
cal College at Raleigh and is being 
greatly enlarged and improved. Its 
new building is now approaching 
completion. Inits construction, ar- 
rangement and equipment it will be 
a model. Instruction in North Caro- 
lina’s textile school is already both 
technical and practical, but the prac- 
tical operations will be much more 
extended when the new building is 
opened. The State gave $20,000 for 
this structure and it will receive 
much from individuals in North 
Carolina and outside friends of tex- 
tile education in the State. Georgia 
has one of the best textile schools in 
the country as a department of her 
School of Technology, and we are 
glad to know that North Carolina 
will soon have a first class establish- 
ment of like character.—Atlanta 
Journal. 
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OUR TRUCKING INTERESTS. 

Wilmington Messenger: The pa. 
pers outside are finding out that big 
trucking is done in North Carolina. 
It may be mentioned that the straw- 
berry men have had a good run with 
good average prices. The lowest 
prices have been about $1.50 per 
crate, delivered at the railroad plat- 
form. We find the following appear- 
ing outside: 

“The trucking industry in North 
Carolina is assuming immense pro- 
portions. The official figures show 
that last year 66,495 packages of 
vegetables. 4,544,050 pounds, 48 cars, 
12,504 crates of canteloupes ; 23 cars, 
4,153, crates of dewberries ; 55 cars, 
32,840 crates of beans; and 349,989 
crates, 17,499,450 pounds of straw- 
berries were shipped from Wilming.- 
ton section alone.’’ 

If North Carolina’s great capabili- 
ties could be fully developed in all 
of its manifold interests it would 
astonish the natives and arouse the 
curiosity of the people beyond. 





NORTH CAROLINA RESOURCES. 

We find the following in an ex- 
change. It is a condensation, we 
suppose, of a report sent out from 
one of the State departments at 
Raleigh : 

‘‘North Carolina has 153 varieties 
of native woods, 177 varieties of 
minerals, 20 kinds of gems, and im- 
mense stores of mica and corundum. 

“North Carolina has 3,300 miles 
of rivers, of which 1,100 miles are 
navigible. North Carolina has pro- 
duced in the past century $21,700,000 
in gold. 

“North Carolina, it is estimated, 
could furnish 5,229,000,000 feet of 
long leafed pine.’’ 

We may add that there are eighty 
rivers and innumerable lakes, sounds 
and canals. Itis possibly the best 
watered State of all in the American 
union, now.—Wilmington Messen- 
ger. 
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GOOD SCHOOLS AND GOOD ROADS. 

We have declared many times be- 
fore that good roads and good schools 
are the two great needs of our peo- 
ple. It must rejoice the heart of 
every loyal North Cuarolinian to see 
hope for these ripening into reality. 
Never before in the State’s history 
has there been such interest in these 
two lines of permanent progress. 
Especially has the news from the 
May elections all over the State on 
graded schools been gratifying. On 
every hand we are hearing and read- 
ing of more schools more books, 
more libraries—all of which means 


General News. 


‘‘ALL THE NEWS THAT’S FIT TO PRINT.” 








The Facts Boiled Down and Presented in 
Convenient Form for Busy 
a Readers. 

The slight improvement in Mrs. 
MeKinley’s health which manifested 
itself about a week ago continues 
and hope begins to be felt that she 
may after all recover from the pres- 
ent attack. 


Mrs. Mary Elizabeth Lease has filed 
a petition in bankruptcy. Her assets 
are $2,298.75 and her liabilities 
$3,247.55. This is the Mrs. Lease 
who canvassed with Gen. Jas. B. 
Weaver in 1892. 


Hon. Charles Foster, of Fostoria, 
Ohio, ex-Secretary of the Treasury, 
has made application in the United 
States Court there as a voluntary 
bankrupt. His debts are set down 
at $747,700, and there are no assets. 
Rather complete failure. 


John D. Rockefeller has agreed to 
give $15,000 to Carson and Newman 
College of Mossy Creek, Tenn., pro- 
vided the trustees raise $50,000 ad- 
ditional by 1905. Carson and New- 
manisa Baptict college, co-educa- 
tional, supported by the Baptists of 
East Tennessee. It has about three 
hundred students. 


One of the ablest of English re- 
views is authority for the statement 
that the English Government has al- 
ready spent over $725,000,000 in 
South Africa, and that the present 
rate of expenditure is something like 
$30,000,000 a month. It estimates 
that the eventual cost of the war 
will be about $1,000,000,000. 

Ex-Senator Charles A. Towne, of 
Minnesota, last week announced that 
he is out of politics for good and that 
henceforth he will devote all of his 
to business. Former Governor Hogg 
made a Similar announcement a few 
weeks ago soon after he began mak- 
ing big money in the Beaumont oil 
field, anda declaration of the same 
kind is expected soon from Governor 
McMillan. 


The Cabinet last week unanimously 
decided that existing conditions do 
not warrant the calling of an extra 
session of Congress this summer. 
Secretary Root and Attorney-Gen- 
eral Knox bother rendered opinions 
to the effect that the authority to 
govern the Philippines vested in the 
President by the Spooner amend- 
mentisample. These opinions were 
concurred in by all the members of 
the Cabinet. 


There seems to be a general under- 
standing among the Democratic rep- 
resentatives who have from time to 
time visited Washington since the 
adjournment of Congress that there 
will be no contest next December 
for the minority leadership such as 
marked the scramble for the honor 
two years ago. There was much op- 
position to Representative Richard- 
son, of Tennessee, who received the 
nomination last time after a rather 
sharp campaign. This year, how- 
ever, it is asserted that Mr. Richard- 
son will be unanimously nominated 
just as will be Mr. Henderson, who 
was Speaker in the last Congress. 


PUNISHMENT OF WEST POINT CADETS. 


In the dismissal of five cadets from 
the Military Academy at West Point 
and the suspension of six others for 
one year, it has come to light that 
the pledge given by cadets to the 
congressional committee on January 
19, to abstain from having, has not 
been kept. The hazing since that 
date, it is said, has been: less severe, 
so much so, in fact, that the cadets 
consider that they were living up to 
the spirit of the pledge; but the 
academy authorities understood the 
pledge to mean that all hazing was 
to cease, and took measures to en- 
force the law forbidding it. This 
strict enforcement made Colonel 
Mills, the superintendent of the 
academy, unpopular with some of 
the cadets, and, after two of their 
number had been punished for haz- 
ing, a large number of them, on the 
evening of April 16, ‘‘engaged in an 
insubordinute demonstration direc- 
ted at the superintendent of the Mil- 
itary Academy,’’ as Colonel Mills 
says in his report of the affairs, and 
the demonstration culminated in 
“the moving of the reveille gun 
from its accustomed place to a posi- 
tion on the plain immediately in 
front of the superintendent’s quar- 
ters, at the door of which the muz- 
zle was pointed.’’ This led to an 
official investigation by a board of 
officers, who reported all the facts 
obtainable to the superintendent, 
and the superintendent made his re- 











a freer, greater, and more enlight- 
ened pevple.—Gastonia Gazette. 


i Scurviary uf War, auu upon buis re- 


port the Secretary acted as related 
above. The eleven thus punished 
are said to be the ringleaders, and 
and the others who took part in the 
demonstration are to be dealt with 
later, with less severity.—Literary 
Digest. 
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FROM FIVE TO TEN PER CENT. 





This Seems to be the Increase in the Cotton 

Acreage. 
New YorK, June 15.—Dispatches 
to Dun’s Review from the entire cot- 
ton belt make a most satisfactory 
showing. Unfavorable weather con- 
dition during the opening weeks of 
the season injured much of the seed 
and made replanting necessary. This 
adds to the cost of the crop, but does 
not prevent a full yield. There 
seems to be from five to ten per cent 
increase in the acreage under culti- 
vation, and while damage undoubt- 
edly jhas been severe in some sec- 
tions, fairly good weather from now 
to the beginning of picking would 
insure an abundant yield. Excessive 
rain has made the growth of grass 
unusually rapid, and the scarcity of 
labor, together with large grain 
crops, makes it difficult and expen- 
sive to keep the fields in good con- 
dition. Injury from insects is light 
in most States, except for boll weevil 
in parts of Texas, and lice in regions 
where moisture has been exception- 
ally heavy. These pests are not as 
harmtul as usual, however, and aside 
from the probable increase in cost, 
the planters have cause for gratifi- 
cation. 


WHY TEXAS IS WILD WITH THE OIL 
FEVER. 





The Recently Discovered Beaumont Wells 
Yield More Oil Per Day Than All Other 
American Wells Combined — Aladdin’s 
Lamp Outdone. 


BaLtTimorE, June 15.—In editorial 
correspondence in a recent issue of 
the Manufacturers’ Record Mr. Rich- 
ard H. Edmonds summarizes the re- 
sults of his observations in the Beau- 
mont oil field. He traces the events 
which in four months have given 
what was known to a few as an im- 
portant lumber and rice center a 
national and world-wide name.: He 
shows the marked difference be- 
tween the circumstances surround. 
ing the search for gold in Califor- 
nia and the Klondike and the dis- 
covery of oil in Pennsylvania and 
those connected with the Beaumont 
developments. He describes the 
leading features of the speculation 
in the new field, and he gives a 
warning of the dangers involved, 
although for the time speculation 
has halted. Regarding the present 
situation and the prospects of the 
field Mr. Edmonds says : 


‘“‘The gushers which have been 
struck so far are all within a small 
area, probably half a mile in diame- 
ter. The smallest is said to have 
a capacity of 35,000 barrels a day, 
and it is claimed that the largest can 
produce 50,000 barrels a day. But 
suppose that all were turned on at 
the same time and that their aggre- 
gate.output was 100,000 to 200,000 
barrels a day, that would be greater 
than the total product of the 70,000 
or 80,000 wells now in operation in 
the United States. In other words, 
these Texas wells may be able to 
produce more oil than the entire out 
put of the United States at present. 
But nobody expects them to continue 
to have such an enormous flow. 
When the tremendous pressure 
which forced the oil 150 feet or more 
into the airin a great stream has 
been relieved, pumping will doubt- 
less be necessary as in other places ; 
but, admitting this, we will havea 
condition that is of world-wide im- 
portance and influence. The new 
wells now being bored will soon 
prove the extent of the field. If it 
be confined to the narrow area where 
all the gushers have been found, 
then we have a remarkable discov- 
ery of immense value; but if the 
field is broad and over a great area 
and the only final test, the drill, 
proves that oil exists in anything 
like the quantity to be reasonably 
expected from the conditions already 
known then we have a proposition, 
which, as has well been said, must 
stagger the world’s oil trade. If it 
is found that as much as 200,000 bar- 
relsa day can be safely depended 
upon from this field, then possibly 
$100,000,000 or more will need to be 
invested in order to provide ample 
pipe lines, storage facilities and tank 
steamers, of which more would be 
needed than the whole tank steamer 
fleet of the Standard Oil Company. 


“Of course, there has been a 





wild speculation in land and in 


port and recommendations to the | stock companies. Land within the 
ivbarmed circle of the ‘gushers’, 
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which was worth $5 to $10 an acre 
four mouths ago, now commands 
$75,000 an acre spot cash. The ac- 
tual cash sales of land since the 
boom commenced four months ago 
have,been over $10,000,000, so a lead- 
ing banker informed me, all of the 
transactions having been for full 
cash, no deferred payment sales 
having been made. Many fortunes 
have been made and stories without 
end could be told of individual profits. 
“A Southern Pacific Railroad me- 
chanic who moved to California a 
year ago tried without success to 
sell a small tract of land near Beanu- 
mont for $500. Unable to find a 
buyer he kept the land and when 
first well was strdck he returned 
and sold nis $500 property for $160,- 
000 cash. A friend from Mobile who 
was with me met an old acquaint- 
ance who had gone out with money 
to invest but had refused to pay 
$5,000 for a tract of land only to see 
it sell for $240,000 within a week. 
“Such fairy tales are heard every- 
where, but unlike fairy tales they 
are true. But speculation has reached 
a dangerous point and conservative 
investors are now holding off. While 
many sound oil companies have been 
organized a great many wild cat 
companies have been started to catch 
unwary buyers. 

‘‘Wherever there are chances for 
such enormous profits there must be 
corresponding chances of loss, and 
hence oil stocks are hardly a wise 
purchase for any one who cannot 
afford to lose his entire investment. 
The buyer of stocks may win heav- 
ily, but he may also lose and hence 
such operations are not suitable for 
people of limited means. It is really 
a rich man’s game because he can 
afford to take the chances of loss 
for the chance of making a big strike. 

‘‘All Texas is stirred up over the 
oil business and the activity which 
it h.s started will spread .o neigh- 
boring States and inaugurate a 
greater general industrial and rail- 
road activity in that section than 
the South has ever witnessed. These 
things suggest that the whole South 
should make a careful investigation 
of its undeveloped wealth, for it 
may find riches as little dreamed of 
now as was Texas oil six months 
ago.”’ : 


PLATT AMENDMENT ADOPTED. 








The Cubans Agree, by a Vote of 16 toll, to 
Make It a Part of Their Constitution. 

Havana, June 12.—The Cuban con- 
stitutional convention today accepted 
the Platt amendment by a vote of 16 
toil. A resolution to accept was 
carried without discussion. Immedi- 
ately after the opening of the ses- 
sion Senores Tamayo, Villuendas and 
Quesada, constituting a majority of 
the committee on relations, submit- 
ted as a substitute for the commit- 
tee’s former report the Platt amend- 
ment as passed by Congress, recom- 
mending that it be accepted and 
made an appendix to the constitution. 
In the vote on the resolution the 27 
delegates present divided as follows: 

In favor of acceptance: Senore 
Capote, Villuendas, Jose M. Gomez, 
Tamayo, Monteaguedo, Delgado, 
Betancourt, Gibera, Luorente, Que- 
sada, Sanguilly, Nunez, Rodrigues, 
Buerriel, Juilez and Ferrer. 

Opposed to acceptance: Senores 
Zayas, Aleman, Eudaldo, Tamayo, 
Juan Gualberto Gomez, Cisneros, 
Silva, Fortun, Lacret, Portuondo, 
Castro and Manduley. 

Senores Rivera, Covreoso, Gener 
and Robau were absent. The latter 
two voted against acceptance in the 
previous division. Senor Ferrer 
voted with the Conservatives, ex- 
plaining his change of attitude by 
asserting that he believed acceptance 
would be the best solution of the 
problem. The convention will now 
appoint a commission to driw up the 
electoral law. 

WASHINGTON OFFICALS GRATIFIED 
THE NEWS, 


AT 


WASHINGTON, June 1z.—The news 
of the adoption of the Platt amend- 
ment by the Cuban constitutional 
convention was received with gen- 
uine gratification here. The admin- 
istration officials all along have felt 
confident that its ratification would 
be accomplised when the Cubans 
realized that this government was 
firm in its attitude regarding the 
amendment and its acceptance would 
be necessary before the United States 
would consent to withdraw its super- 
vision from the island. Now that 
the Cubans have demonstrated their 
good faith in the United States it is 
expected that a fairly speedy evacu- 
ation of the islund wiil follow, con- 
tingent only upon the establishment 





of a stable government in the island. 
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LABOR. 


If there be good in that 


I wrought, 


Thy hand compelled it, Master, Thine ; 
Where I have failed to meet Thy thought, 
I know, through Thee, the blame is mine. 


One instant’s toil to Thee denied 
Stands all eternity’s offense ; 


Of that I did with Thee 


to guide, 


To Thee, through Thee, be excellence. 


Who, lest all thought of 


Eden fade, 


Bringst Eden to the craftsman’s brain, 


Godlike to muse o’er his 


own trade 


And manlike stand with God again. 


The depth and dream of 


my desire, 


The bitter paths wherein I stray, ‘ 
Thou knowest who has made the fire, 
Thou knowest who has made the clay. 


One stone the more swings to her place 
In that dread temple of Thy worth ; 
It is enough that through Thy grace 


I saw naught common 


on Thy earth. 


Take not that vision from my ken, 
O, whatsoe’er may spoil or speed, 

Help me to need no aid from men 
That I may help such men as need. 


—Rudyard Kipling. 








THE ORATORS AND ORATORY OF THE STUMP. 





The pulpit, the bar and the stump 
are the three conspicuous arenas of 
American oratory. To these may 
be added a fourth, hardly less con- 
spicuous, the legislative assembly ; 
anda fifth, now grown to notable 
influence, the political convention. 
Of these, the last three may prop- 
erly be used to illustrate the Ameri- 
can notion of political eloquence. 
The stump speech is a borrowed in- 
stitution in everything except its 
name, though under that somewhat 
primitive description it has flour- 
ished here more luxuriantly than in 
its native land. Beginning in the 
form of an appeal of. the candidate 
to the electiors in his own behalf, 
it has broadened, until it includes 
all forms of political discussion ad- 
dressed to the public at large in 
mass-meeting assembled. 

Both here and in other English- 
speaking countries it has drawn to 
itself a shade of disrepute, arising 
in part from the disdain with which 
a certain class of people look upon 
politics, and in part from the fact 
that cheap and unscrupulous arts 
-which would not be tolerated in the 
-church, or even in the court-house, 
-have always felt more or less at home 
-in the furious antagonisms of party 
strife. 

The stump orator has not yet en- 
tirely recovered from the influence 
of Thomas Carlyle’s fierce satire 
printed fifty years ago, a satire 
which was in inself a tribute to the 
influence of the hustings; since in 
order to reach the object of his at- 
‘tack he had to impeach the intelli- 
gence of the “two finest nations in 
the world,’’ and give them up in de- 
spair as “having gone away after 
talk and wind.’’ It is easy to see 
that this clumsy criticism is only a 
part of his general complaint against 
+he progress of society—the voice of 
the old regime recording its male- 
diction against the new era. 

The stump has suffered in p:es- 
tige far more, in our own times, on 
account of a certain want of serious- 
ness in their work exhibited by the 
orators themselves. This was illus- 
trated at the end of General Harri- 
son’s first campaign, when the 
speakers who had taken part in it 
gave themselves a dinner in New 
York, at which they organized the 
Spellbinders’ Association. They 
gained the title on account of the 

interesting uniformity of language 
in which their speeches were habit- 
ually reported in the press. Mr. 
Evarts, in his argument in de. 


fence of Andrew Johnson, said that 
no speech could be so poor that the 
newspapers would not describe it as 
able and eloquent, these being the 
lowest terms to which friendly re- 
porters could reduce even a worth- 
less discourse. So that the National 
finding every speech 
in 


Committee, 
that was delivered described 
prompt letters to the headquarters 


and by invariable reports in the 
local newspapers, as having held the 
audience ‘‘spellbound’’ for over two | another direction. 


at the management of their own 
affairs by the people themselves, at 
parliaments and all manner of rep- 
resentative assemblies, at that tre- 
mendous revolution which is grad- 
ually preparing the whole world for 
the new order of things; at ‘‘the 
count of heads’’ as much as at ‘“‘the 
clack of tongues.’’ 
A LATTER DAY EVIL. 

Another thing has contributed to 
the decline of stump speaking in 
popular respect. There wasa time 
when the honor of addressing the 
people was regarded as a sufficient 
reward for the time and labor in- 
volved. Noone expected any other 
compensation than the good will of 
the community, finding expression 
ultimately in a call to the public 
service. It is a matter for regret 
that very little of the campaign 
speaking of to-day finds its recom- 
pense in glory either abstract or con- 
crete, but rather in an agreed allow- 
ance in the standard coin of the 
realm. This is unfortunate, for the 
inquiry which naturally arises in the 
minds of the audinces as to the 
amount of the speaker’s per diem 
obviously interferes with the atti- 
tude of mind which induces the 
eager acceptance of truth. The sit- 
uation is emphasized when an ora- 
tor, as in the case of one of the most 
famous of the present time, appears 
in one campaign for one party, and 
in the next for the other. Sucha 
thing gives a look of bloodless at- 
torneyism to the whole business, 
and puts the audience on its guard 
against the loss of self-control which 
is sometimes brought on by the 
passion of the sneaker. 

HAVE SOMETHING TO SAY AND YOU CAN 
SAY IT, 

There is no limit to the demand 
for speakers, and the supply appears 
to be limited only by the severe tests 
required by a more enlightened pub- 
lic taste. There was a time when 
the lawyer furnished practically 
all the secular eloquence consumed 
in the country; but the every-day 
citizen is beginning to find his voice, 
since nothing is more natural than 
that an age which desires to learn 
should be willling to sit at the feet 
of any one who knows the practical 
realities of life. The idea is slowly 
gaining ground tha; whoever knows 
anything with thorough accuracy 
has little trouble in telling it in a 
form entirely acceptable. This was 
illstrated in the recent national cam- 
paign, when Senator Hanna, who 
was sixty years old before he at- 
tempted to make a public address, 
was everywhere accorded a distinc- 
tion as an orator rarely attained 
after a lifetime of training. 
DEEPENING 





HEARER, 
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THE CONVICTIONS OF THE 


There is nothing in the fact that 
a speech is printed in the newspa- 
pers to lead a wise man to lower the figures as the original. 
standard of his art in presenting it! p14 with the eucaelion 
to an audience. The influence which : 
the press has had on oratory lies in 
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versity, have claimed that the high- 
est attainment of the orator possi- 
ble in these days is to deal with the 
convictions of the audience in such 
a way as to emphasize the truth al- 
ready in their minds. Such was the 
achievement of Mr. Bryan at Chi- 
cago. He stated no new facts, the 
body of his discourse being taken 
almost verbatim from speeches 
which he had been delivering in va- 
rious parts of the countay for the 
space of two years. There was 
nothing in what he said to convert 
anybody to the views which he was 
defending, and in fact he converted 
nobody to those views. But he did 
a thing even more remarkable; he 
converted everybody that held those 
views to him, in such a way that 
they have taken a special interest in 
him ever since. He found an au- 
dience already of his way of think- 
ing, though when he took the floor 
the majority of the convention were 
in despair because nobody had able 
to make an intelligible statement of 
his opinions in a tone of voice loud 
enough to be heard. At last this 
young man got the opportunity 
which he went there to seek. He 
had the look of an athlete as he stood 
up in that tumultuous assembly. 
His voice was strong and musical 
and he had learned how to use it. It 
reached the extreme limit of,the am- 
phitheatre, and as he spoke he made 
every infiction count; so that while 
he did not add an idea to the sum 
of knowledge and added but few 
striking phrases to the familiar vo- 
cabulary of the discussion, it gradu- 
ally dawned upon the convention that 
they had found in him their appointed 
leader in the great controversy upon 
which they were about to enter. Yet 
his whole art consisted in summariz- 
ing the prejudices and convictions 
of the convention audibly, so that 
they could be heard and understood. 
HARD WORK AND YOUR BEST EFFORTS. 


There are orators who affect to 
despise the smell of oil and to count 
itas a superiority that they speak 
extemporaneously ; but such can get 
little comfort out of the study of 
the lives and labors of those who 
have made a permanent impression 
on the art; and, too, most of them 
do not tell the truth, but are trying 
to have credited to their genius 
what in reality belongs to their la- 
bor, forgetting altogether that 
there is no genius except hard work. 
The stump has been the last field 
of oratory to submit to the exac- 
tions of toil and care and unremit- 
ting attention to details. This has 
been partly the fault of the public, 
which has allowed itself to be. im- 
poseed upon by patiently receiving 
all sorts and conditions of speeches. 
The schoolhouse and the newspaper 
have gone far to restore even the re- 
mote rural districts to their natural 
rights in these matters. Charles 
James Fox once said that however 
humble his audience he always felt 
that .t was his duty to do his best. 
That course was a good thing for 
the audience and undoubtedly a 
good thing for the orator, for in no 
artisitever safe for a man to fall 
below the best that is in him.—Sen- 
ator Jonathan P. Dolliver, of Iowa, 
in Saturday Evening Post. 





— 


THE WONDERS OF A MAGICAL NUMBER. 


Everybody knows the tricks that 
can be played with the number 9— 
that mysterious property known as 
the ‘‘power of nine.’’ But strange 
things are sometimes discovered 
with regard to other numbers, even 
when we get into hundreds and 
thousands. There is the number 
142,857, for instance. At first sight 
one would not suspect it of anything 
singular ; it is only when we take to 
multiplying it that we discover its 
powers. We shall find that if we 
multiply it by any number, from one 
up, to six, we shall arrive at pro- 
| ducts expressed by exactly the same 
Not only so, 
that a differ- 
erent figure leads off each time, the 
| order of figures is the same. 





The enterprise | 


hours, very naturally fell into the|of the modern newspaper tends to | 142,857 multiplied by 1 is the same. 


way of designating the speakers in| exhaust subjects, to saturate the 
words suggested by this phrase. | public with knowledge of the things 142,557 
The jest has been perpetuated and about which the orator is to speak, 
has undoubtedly taken away from | taking away from him the interest | 
the stump some of the prestige and | which attaches to novelty and ex- 142,857 
dignity with which this form of pop- 


ular oratory was once clothed. 
STUMP SPEAKING Is DEMOCRATIC. 
But notwithstanding all that th 


stump has to contend with, it still 
remains, and must always remain, 


a potent centre of influence. Th 


satire bred in high intellectual at- 
is 
aimed at our form of government, 


mospheres, which derides it, 


baa ae 


clusive information. 


6 


judgment of those who hear. 





It is easy to | 
see that all this has tended to kill | Strangeness stops, though the result 
certain kinds of oratory, and to put | of multiplying the number by 7 gives 


| 142,857 “ by 2 is 285,714, 
66 by 3 is 428,571. 
| 142,857 “ by 4 is 571,428. 
| 142,857 “ by 5 is 714,285. 
“ by 6 is 857,142. 


But with this multiplying by 6 the 


| 


under a high pressure all who seek | the rather odd figure of 999,999, 
to influence the public thought, | simply lacking one to make the mil- 
that they may present common forms | lion. 
e|of knowledge in such a way as to| further and the number is multi- 
hold the attention and impress the | plied by 8, 9,10, 11, etc., the result 


If the process is carried 


| will be almost as startling as in the 


Indeed some, with strange per-! ovse of the smaller multipliers. 


CHOOSING THE HIGHER. 

As any book, however good, may 
be a bad one to us, if it takes the 
time which might be spent reading 4 
better one, so any work, any occupa- 
tion, may be comparatively bad for 
for us,—if we are free to choose,—if 
we are adapted to something higher. 


the highest and noblest things possi- 
ble and practicable. 

No man has a right, for instance, 
to develop his brute qualities, while 
his higher nature lies dormant or 
atrophied. It is ashame fora young 
man with a vigorous physique, 4 fine 
brain, and great possibilities, to 
choose a career which brings his 
purely animal qualities into ac- 
tivity and destroys his higher 
manhood,—for his nobler qualities 
must inevitably perish for want of 
exercise. Nature’s law—‘‘Use or 
lose,’’—is inexorable. 

How many young men of ability, 
of fine education, and robust health, 
are literally throwing away their 
lives in some degrading business» 
which elevates nobody, but, on the 
contrary, demoralizes and contami- 
nates everyone who comes in contact 
with it. Does it pay a young man of 
godlike powers and infinite capabili- 
ties to ostracize himself from society, 
to forfeit the respect of his fellow- 
men, tor the sake of a few paltry dol- 
lars which he has accumulated at the 
cost of adebauched conscience, and 
the destruction of his better self? 
Can any amount of money or any 
physical pleasure compensate for a 
career on which society frowns, and 
which one’s better self condemns?— 
Dr. O. 8. Marden, in Success. 





A COUNTRY LIBRARY. 

R. C. Sackenken of Keystone, IIl., 
writes as follows in regard to a coun- 
try library : 

‘‘Where the farmer’s means are 
limited, and that is the case with 
most of us, a plan of co-operation 
among the book lovers of a com- 
munity should be adopted. In this 
way quite a circulating library can 
be maintained at a very moderate 
individual expense. One has been in 
existence in my neighborhod for a 
number of years. It now contains 
about 175 volumes ; hasa membership 
of twenty-four. The funds have 
been raised chiefly through basket 
sociables, lap suppers and the like. 
A president and librarian are chosen 
annually. When asufficient amount 
of money is on hand a special meet- 
ing is called or a committee appoint- 
ed by the president for the purpose 
of selecting new books. These we 
buy in the open market at the lowest 
possible figure. We are thereby able 
to affect a considerable saving over 
the regular prices of dealers and 
agents. Contributing to the support 
of a book agent should be considered 
as one of the small leaks on the 
farm.”’ 


PLEASE EXCUSE HASTE. 
An Army officer says that in one 
engagement there were numbers of 
young fellows who smelt powder for 
the first time, and it is not surpris- 
ing that at times the recruits were a 
a trifle unsteady. 

‘“‘However,’’ said the old officer, 
“T only remember one case of actual 
flight, and when I think of it I can 
scarcely refrain from laughing. 

‘In the very thick of a hotly con- 
tested engagement one of my men 
threw down his rifle and bolted. 

‘¢ (Here, youcoward,’ I roared after 
him, ‘what are you running for?’ 

‘‘Without so much as a glance 
over his shoulder, the fellow replied : 
‘Because I’m in a desprit hurry, an’ 
Ican’t fly !’’’ 


EUGENE FIELD’S ARITHMETIC. 








The first book which Eugene Field 
had printed was the ‘Tribune 
Primer,’’ published in Denver in 1882. 
It was composed of short lessons in 
different lines of study. As there 
are said to be not more than seven or 
eight copies of the book now in ex- 
istence, readers may be glad to see 
two specimen paragraphs from the 
lessons in *‘mentul arithmetic’’: 

“If you have Five Cucumbers and 
eat Three, what will you have left? 
Two. No; you are wrong. You 
will have more than that. You will 
have Colic enough to double you up 
in a bow Knot for Six Hours. You 
may go to the foot of the Class. 

“If a Horse weighing 1,600 pounds 
can Haul four tons of Pig Iron, how 
many seasons willa Front Gate 
painted Blue carry a young Woman 
on One Side and a young man on the 
Other ?”’ 





In other words, we should aim to do, 


TO TEST BUTTER. 


Correspondence of The Progressive Farmer. 

A recent bulletin of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture gives two sim- 
ple tests whereby housekeep- 
ers may ascertain whether they 
are getting pure butter, oleo or 
renovated butter. Oneof these tests 
is by boiling and the other by a 
method designed by Mr. C. H. Water- 
house. 

The first test may be conducted 
in the kitchen as follows: Take a 
piece of the sample about the size 
of a chestnut, put it inan ordinary 
tablespoon and hold it over a gas or 
kerosene lamp, turned low, with 
chimney off. Hasten the melting 
by stirring with a splinter of wood ; 
then increase the heat and bring it 
to as brisk a boil as possible. After 
the boiling has begun, stir the con- 
tents of the spoon thoroughly, not 
neglecting the outer edge, two or 
three times at intervals during the 
boiling—always shortly before the 
boiling ceases. Oleomargarine and 
renovated butter boil noisily, sput- 
tering (more or less) like a mixture of 
grease and water when boiled, and 
produce no foam, or but very little. 
Renovated butter usually produces 
a@ very small amount. Genuine but. 
ter boils usually with less noise and 
produces an abundance of foam. 
The difference in regard to foam is 
very marked. The Waterhouse test 
is as follows: Half fill a 100 cc. 
beaker with sweet milk ; heat nearly 
to a boiling and add from five to ten 
grains of butter or oleomargarine. 
Stir with a small wooden rod, about 
the size of a match, until the fat is 
melted. The beaker is then placed 
in cold water and the milk stirred 
until the temperature falls suffi- 
ciently for the fat tocongeal. At 


this point the fat, if oleomargarine, 
can easily be collected together on 
one lump by means of the rod, 
while if butter, it will granulate and 
cannot be so collected. The bulle- 
tin, which gives detailed instruc- 
tions, can be obtained from mem- 
bers of Congress. MARRIOTT. 
Washington, D. C. 





VALUE OF ART IN THE HOME. 





Correspondence of The Progressive Farmer. 

The excellent article from the pen 
of Prof. Jerome Dowd, of Trinity 
College, published in The Progressive 
Farmer of June 4th under the title 
‘Arrt In the South,’’ deserves a 
wide reading. In this materialistic 
age, the value of art is often dis- 
credited. Our farmers too often 
think that the ground which their 
wives and daughters use for grow- 
ing flowers ought to be producing 
beets or cabbage ; and the same spirit 
pervades many walks of life. This 
idea is very ably combatted by 
Prof. Dowd himself, who says: 

“If art had no moral or religious 
significance, still it ought to be cul- 
tivated because it adds to human 
happiness and makes life a little 
more worth living. It is quite com- 
mon to have people say, ‘Well, we 
have plenty to do with the necessary 
things of life. Artis not necessary. 
Let us leave it alone.’ Certainly it 
is not necersary. Swine and goril- 
las do very well without it; they 
are satisfied to occupy their days in 
ascramble for food. Their minds 
minister only to their stomachs. It 
is possible for men to live on the 
same plane, and many of them do. 

‘But is it all of life to eat, drink 
or sleep? If so, the teachings of 
Scripture is falsified, and instead of 
man being made a ‘little lower than 
the angels,’ he is indeed on a level 
with the brutes. The ability to pro- 
duce art, and the findingin it one 
of the joys of life, are the distin- 
guishing marks between man and 
the lower species. ‘Man lives not 
by bread alone.’ Instead of despis- 
ing art we should glory in itasa 
sign of superior being. Who can 
listen to the songs of birds, the sigh- 
ing of winds, the roar of the break- 
ers; or look at flowers, trees and 
landscapes and sunsets, or behold 
the lighted dome of heaven, and not 
believe that God intended mankind 
to find a large measure of his hap- 
piness in the realms of Art?’’ 

But my purpose in writing this 
letter is to call attention to the com- 
mencement saderess of Hon. Car- 
roll Lb. Wright delivered beture the 
graduating class of the A. & M. Col- 
lege, Raleigh, May 29th, which the 
writer had the pleasure of hearing. 
I was struck with some expressions 
of his regarding the same subject so 
aby treated by Prof. Dowd, which I 
send you for publication if you 
think them worthy. Said he: 

‘‘Art in any of its forms stimulates 
ethical conduct. It induces the moral 
state that is essential to happy rela- 
tions in society. It awakens slum- 
bering possibilities. It induces ia- 












tellectual activity. It brin 
bers of society to realize th 
true religious life which, 
concerns happiness more 
other one element, makes 
easy, stirs our souls to th 
contemplation of creatiy. 
In short, it helps to make 
man and the true woman. 
work of creative art isa rey 
to divine beauty ; hence it is of th 
deepest significance to religion al 
to every element of social well bein 
Even the lowest forms of artisti, 
expression, 80 long as they embod 
art ideas at all, are beneficial. ral 
pecially among the common people is 
this true. The cheap Prints that 
adorn the humblest homes have an 
uplifting influence, and must be con 
sidered as positive evidence of the 
existence of an aspiration to some. 
thing better. Cheap reproductions of 
art works help to educate and bean. 
tify the lives of the masses of the 
people. 
‘Some time ago, in riding y 
in New York on the aeede the 


88 mem 
at deep, 
afier a} 
than ans 
SACTificeg 
8 loftiegt 
© power, 
the true 
Every 
elation 


. : me . 
pened to sit beside a shop girl. Pd 
whole attention was engaged in 


studying a popular Magazine, ang 
my curiosity was excited to the ox. 
tent of watching her face and learn. 
ing the subject which was attracting 
her. I found she was reading an ar. 
ticle relative to some of the great 
works of our best artists, and in 
studying the engravings which Ac: 
companied it. At thecost of a dime 
she was bringing into her life, at the 
close of her day’s labor, the company 
of the world’s greatest artistic geni- 
uses. She was forgetting her hard lot 
and drinking in some of the inspira. 
tion which enables the artist to 
bring forth his highest creation ; she 
was ennobling her own mind by the 
ennobling influences of the work of 
others ; she was fitting herself to in. 
sist that in her own home surround. 
ings there should be something to 
cheer, something to attract, and 
something te inspire; and I believe 
that could she have been followed to 
her home there would have been 
found some evidences of art produc. 
tion, cheap it may be, possible com. 
mon, but nevertheless a sure indica- 
tion of the existence in her own soul 
of an inspiration after something 
higher than the drudgery which she 
was compelled to follow.’’ 
H. P. Ranss. 





A PROPHECY THAT CAME TRUE. 


Mr. Greville was persuaded when 
he was over sixty years of age to 
attend a spiritualistic seance. Foster, 
the presiding medium, was in great 
form, and the revelations were 
astounding. Greville sat silent, and 
his aged, wizened face was as emo- 
tionless as amask. Suddenly the 
medium grew excited, and said to 
the old gentleman: 

“A female form is bending over 
you. Oh, the extraordinary like- 
ness !’’ 

Greville sighed. 

‘It is your mother !”’ 

“Ah, poor thing,’’ said Greville. 
‘“‘T am glad of that.’’ 

‘She smiles at you ; she says all is 
well with her.’’ 

Greville sighed again, and said: 
“Tam delighted.’’ 

“She says she will see you soon. 
You are old, and you must meet her 
before long.’’ 

Then Greville smiled, and quietly 
observed : 

“That’s certainly true. I’m going 
this evening to take tea with her.” 


WHEN THE CHILD ‘PLAYS HOOKEY.’ 

Children sometimes pretend to be 
ill to escape going to school. Feign- 
ing illness to escape duty is called in 
the army malingering and is always 
punished when detected. A child 
who habitually complains of head- 
ache just before school time should 
be put on a sofa in a darkened room, 
not permitted to read, nor look at 
pictures, and have a hot-water bag 
placed at his feet. If the ailment 
is real this is the best treatment for 
the early stages ; if it is feigned the 
silence and solitude soon becomes 5° 
irksome that the culprit is glad t0 
do anything to escape from them. 
Other affected pains should be 
treated as if they were rea!, and it 
should be distinctly understood 12 
the family that the child who is t0° 
ill to go to school, and to learn his 
lessons, is too ill to be out of bed. 
If a child play truant the lessons he 
loses should be made up at home 12 
his play-time, and the mother should 
take pains to see that this is done, 
so that he may find truancy unprofit- 
able. He may be put to bed as soon 
as he returns home on the assump: 
tion that he must be ill, because 
nothing but illness should keep him 
from going to school.—Ladies’ Home 
Journal, 
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Christian Life Column. 


THE SWEET, LONG DAYS. 








weet, long days when the morn. 
mee ing breaks ; 
Over the mountains in rose and 
old 
when the shadows linger on vale 
and lakes, } 
And the afterglow tints field and 
wold 


oid. 
The summer days when the pasture 
nd 
ice dapoaedl with daisies beneath 
the sun, 
When the waves wash up on the 
bbly strand, 
And the little ripples leap and 


run. 

The sweet, long days when the chil- 

dren play i 

Merry and sweet as the day is 
long, . 

Driving the cows, and tossing the 


hay, 
And singing many a snatch of 


song. ; 
When mother is busy from morn till 


eve, 4 F 
And father is earning the chil- 


dren’s bread ; 
In every task when a prayer they 
weave 
For blessings to rest on each little 
head. 
The sweet, long days when though 
trouble may come, 
We bear the trouble in trustful 
cheer, 
For ever in God is our constant 
home, 
A refuge and shelter from grief 
and fear. 
The sweet, long days which our 
Father sends, 
Foretaste and pattern of days 
to be, 
In the time when the measure by 
days shall end, 
On the fadeless shore of the Crys- 
tal Sea. 
—Mrs. M. E. Sangster. 


———_—_—_—__—-- 
NOT WHAT I WOULD HAVE CHOSEN. 


My life is not what I would have 
chosen. I often long for quiet, for 
reading, and for thought. It seems 
to me to be a very paradise to be 
able to read, to think, go into deep 
things, guther the glorious riches of 
intellectual culture. God has for- 
bidden it in his providence. I must 
spend hours in receiving people to 
speak to me about all manner of 
trifles; must reply to letters about 
nothing ; must engagein public work 
on everything; employ my live on 
what seems uncongenial, vanishing, 
temporary waste. Yet God knows 
ne better than | know myself. He 
knows my gifts, my powers, my 
failings and weaknesses, what I can 
doand what I cannot do. So I de- 
sire to be led, and not lead—to fol- 
lowHim. Iam quite sure that He 
has thus enabied me to doa great 
deal more, in what seemed to be al- 
most a waste of life, in advancing 
His kingdom, than I would have 
done in any other way. I am sure 
of that —Norman McLeod. 


SELF-CONTROL AS A FORCE IN THE 
WORLD. 





Strength is inoffensive. It takes 
offense slowly, and gives offense 
seldom. Weakness it is which is 
irritable. Because a man is peace- 
ably inclined and inoffensive, let it 
not be thought that he isa weakling. 
You press a pound of feathers tight- 
ly enough together, and it will fall 
on you as heavy as a lump of lead. 
Power to hold in where others give 
Way usually means that there isa 
deal of power to let out. There is 
this kinship between good temper in 
character and good temper in steel, 
that there is tremendous strength 
i both of them. Bad temper is 
never strong temper. If we once 
seta Quaker to say, ‘‘Friend, thee 
‘8 not wanted here,’’ we can be 
Pretty sure that the friend will not 
get there. A steam boiler is more 
effective than a teakettle just be- 
cause it holds in more and does not 
‘putter half somuch. The peaceable 
things of self-control are the power- 
ful things of world action.—S. 8. 
Times. 

A well spent life—a life that is 
pure, that has been consecrated to 
efulness—a life in which there has 
tot been turning a shade to the right 
hund or the left hand, helps us to 
lie down with comfort upon our 
dying bed, to bid farewell to all, 
‘ud leave behind us the legacy of a 


— ‘@ example, in which we do 
batt? but give God the glory, 
wos ' which we thank His name. 
a, at the cross—there is your 
on ton: Then go live like the 
. fe Saviour. God help you to do 
a, oF Christ’s sake. Amen.—C. H. 
Purgeon, 
mL. one of the severest tests of 
So Ship to tell a man of his faults. 
ie &man that you can not 
and mn see the stain of sin upon him 
Dainty) g0 to him alone and speak 
sm truths in touching, tender 
 4S—that ig friendship, and a 


friendshj : 
P rare i ious.— 
Hastings, as itis precious.—H. 








Children’s Column. 


GRANDPA’S WAY. 





My grandpa is the strangest man ! 
Of course I love him dearly ; 
But really it does seem to me 
He looks at things so queerly ! 


He always thinks that every day 
Is right, no matter whether 

It rains or snows, or shines or blows, 
Or what the kind of weather. 


When outdoor fun is ruined by 
A heavy shower provoking, 

He pats my head and says : “You see, 
The dry earth needs a soaking.” 


And when I think the day too warm 
For any kind of pleasure. 
He says: “The corn has grown an 
inch— 
I see without a measure.”’ 


And when I fret because the wind 
Has set my things all whirling, 

He looks at me and says: ‘“‘Tut! tut! 
This close air needs a stirring !"’ 


He says when drifts are piling high, 
And fence-post, scarcely peeping ; 
“How warm beneath their blanket 
white 
The little flowers are keeping.”’ 


Sometimes I think, when on his face 
His sweet smile shines so clearly, 
It would be nice if every one 
Could ses things just as queerly. 


—The Children’s Friend. 





THE SCREECH OWL. 


The lonely coo of the dove reminds 
me of some other birds having lonely 
cries—the owls and whippoorwills. 

There are perhaps a dozen kinds of 
owls in the United States. The best 
known are the barred owl, the horned 
or chicken owl, and the screech owl. 
The first lives in the forest, and is 
from twenty inches to two feet long. 
His large head has no ear tufts. The 
eyes are round, large, and dark blue. 
Across the back and breast are light 
and dark bars, while on the lower 
part of the body long feathers hang 
down over the feet and legs. The 
scream and call of this owl are 
weird indeed. In my boyhood days 
I heard the story of an old man who 
was not acquainted with the bird’s 
cry. His name was Garrison, and 
he was caught out one night ona 
lonely mountain. Suddenly not far 
away he heard the owl’s call—it 
seemed toask, ‘‘Who, who, who’re 
you?”’ 

“Obie Garrison’s my name, sir!’’ 
replied the old man in good faith; 
and if he trembled somewhat when 
he heard this ‘‘who-who,’’ my boy 
readers will not wonder over it! 

The horned owl is the only owl 
which catches poultry. He is the 
largest of all the owls, and looks 
fierce. He also prefers the great 
woods. 

But the greatest superstition is 
connected with the harmless little 
screech owl—‘‘squinch owl,’’ as 
Uncle Remus calls him. When I at- 
tended the old field school mentioned 
in a former chapter, I was afraid of 
him even if I saw him blinking 
blindly in the daytime. There was 
a small country graveyard adjoining 
the building, and some mornings, if 
the door or a window had been left 
open during the night, the earliest 
to arrive at school the next morning 
might find him perched on a bench 
or bracket. Ugh! Weassociated him 
with ghosts and things! 

The screech owl remains in the 
same locality year after year. At 
night he searches woods and orch- 
ards and about the house for rats, 
moles, and insects. He is worth 
much to the farmer on this account. 
The slightest rustle in the grass be- 
low where he sits in a tree or on a 
house corner attracts him, his hear- 
ing is soacute. His plumage is soft, 
and he flies swiftly away without 
being heard ; and you can hardly see 
him either, for he keeps too low to 
be outlined against the starry skies. 
So weird is his tremulous or quaver- 
ing cry that when I am awakened by 
it I go out and drive the bird away. 
It is usually heard late in the sum- 
mer. 

In the daytime he sits straight up 
on a limb or in the hollow of a tree, 
blinking his eyes or snapping his 
beak at some intruder. 

The nest is in a hollow tree or in a 
barn or church loft. The eggs num- 
ber from four to six, and are white 
and almost round. 

Description: The screech owl is 
about nine inches long with reddish 
or grayish brown feathers, mottled 
with white; his eyes are large, yel- 
low, having black pupils; and the 
beak is short and hooked.—Will T. 


Hale, in Nashville Christian Ad- 
vocate. 


‘“‘A woman,’’ said Mr. Plattitood, 
‘‘can’t keep a secret.’’ ‘Hugh !’’ said 
little Johnny, ‘‘teacher kep’ me 
workin’ an hour on a ole example, 
when she might have told me the 
answer any  time.’’—Indianapolis 
Press. 
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Miscellaneous. 


RULES BOILED DOWN. 





After a careful perusalof the nu- 
merous articles published in your 
paper from time to time, regarding 
the way to reach success in life, and 
centering my whole ambition and 
study therein, I submit to you @ 
fynopsis of the various articles, 
which, if closely followed, will be 
the means of enabling any young 
man to attain his desired end. I 
should advise every young man to 
firmly fix these sentences on his 
mind : 

1. Love Nature and listen to ad- 
vice with open heart. 

2. Earn a little ; spend a little less. 

3. Hurry never. 

4. Be cautious. 

5. Keep your wits about you al- 
ways. 

6. Preserve and develop staying 
powers. 

7. Never misrepresent. 

8. Place yourself in the other 
man’s place. 

9. Undertake one thing ata time. 

10. Do it completely. 

11. Explain things just as they 
are. 

12. Never exaggerate. 

13. Never avoid conversation. 

14. Consider before speaking. 

15. Control the body; force your- 
self to action ; never idle. 

16. Don’t eat too much. 

17. Be polite and kind, no matter 
to whom. 

18. Carry out your plans and ideas 
yourself. 

19. Have lots of nerve and grit. 

20. Never fear anything. 

21. Invite difficult things; don’t 
shirk them. 

22. Be earnest, punctual, 
tious, correct, contented. 

23. Have aclear conscience.—Char- 
les A. Schweigert, in Saturday Even 
ing Post. 

THE HUMOR OF NEGOTIATING A LOAN. 

A young Irishman, in want of a 
five-dollar note, wrote to his uncle 
as follows: 

‘Dear Uncle: If you could see 
how I blush for shame while I am 
writing, you would pity me. Do you 
know why? BecauseI have to ask 
you for a few dollars, and do not 


ambi- 


know how to express myself. It is/, 


impossible for me to fell you. I pre- 
fer to die. I send you this by mes- 
senger, who will wait for an answer. 
Believe me, my dearest uncle, your 
most obedient and affectionate 
nephew, JACK, 

“P, 8.—Overcome with shame for 
what I have written, I have been 
running after the messenger in order 
to take the letter from him, but I 
cannot catch himup. Heaven grant 
that something may happen to stop 
him, or that my letter may get 
lost.”’ 

The uncle was naturally touched, 
but was equal to the emergency. He 
replied as follows: 

‘““My Dear Jack: Console yourself, 
and blush no longer. Providence 
has heard your prayers. The mes- 
senger lost your letter. 

“Your affectionate uncle, ——.”’ 

FOUND THE ENDS. 

An Irishman who was out of work 
went on board a vessel that’ was in 
the harbor and asked the Captain if 
he could find him work on the ship. 

‘‘Well,’’ said the Captain, at the 
same time handing the Irishman a 
piece of rope, “if youcan find three 
ends to that rope, you shall have 
some work.”’ 

The Irishman got hold of the end 
of the rope, and, showing it to the 
Captain, said, ‘“‘That’s one end, your 
honor.’’ Then he took hold of the 
other end, and, showing, it to the 
Captain as before, said, ‘‘And that’s 
two ends, your honor.’’ Then, tak- 
ing hold of both ends of the rope, 
he threw it overboard, saying. ‘‘And, 
faith, there’s another end to it, your 
honor.”’ 

He was immediately engaged.— 
Exchange. 
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PARRIED THE THRUST. 


A lady had in her employ an ex- 
cellent girl who had one fault. Her 
face was almost in a smudge. Her 
mistress tried, without offending, to 
tell her to wash her face, and at last 
resorted to strategy. 

‘Do you know, Bridget,’’ she re- 
marked, in a confidential manner, 
‘it is said that if you wash the face 
every day in hot, soapy water it will 
make you beautiful?’’ 

‘*Will it?’’ said Bridget. ‘Sure, 
it’s a wonder ye niver tried it, 
ma’am !’’—Our Dumb Animals. 
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And Grip Prostration Afflicts the People 
Summer. 
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gays: 


Even a slight attack of la grippe 
sows the seeds of discord and degenera- 
tion all through the system. Recovery 
seems impossible. The strength does 
not retura. The whole system seems 
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UNITED STATES MARSHAL SIMMONS. 


Hon. F. Simmons, United States Marshal, Mobile, Alabama, speaks in high 
praise of the merits of Peruna. In a letter written from Washington, D.C.,he 


“After having used Peruna for a short time I find that it is the 
most excellent remedy for the grip and catarrh ever prepared. I can 
heartily recommend it to any one.’’ 


Se 
= << 


Yours sincerely, 
F. Simmons. 


deranged. Every function is disturbed. 
Appetite and digestion demoralized. 
Creeping rigors, hot flashes, cold 
sweats and fitful sleep linger to make 
life almost unbearable. 

















that it was his belief that the after- 
effects of la grippe was simply sys- 
temic catarrh,a great advance was made 
in the treatment of these cases. 
only remained to find a reliable remedy 
for systemic catarrh. 


had been regarded by many physicians 
as a local disease and treated solely by 
local remedies. 
of no systemic remedy for catarrh. 


blood disease and had been in the habit 
of treating it with blood medicines, 
which could be of no possible use in 
systemic catarrh. 


tinction of being the only systemic ca- 
tarrh remedy known. It was noteven 
claimed by anyone that there was an- 
other remedy for this exasperating con- 
dition. 


remedies have been proposed for sys- 
temic catarrh, and a great deal of val- 
uable time wasted in experimenting 
with other remedies. 
mains true that Peruna is the only spe- 
cific remedy for the after-effects of la 
grippe. The demand for this remedy, 
in consequence of the present epidemic 
of la grippe, is enormous. 


Albany, Texas, says: ‘*Being advised to 
try Peruna for la grippe an 
did so with good results. I had been 
feeling very unwell for a long time, and 
had asthma quite bad till I came West, 
when I got better of the asthma, but was 
not well. 
forit, but nothing was able to cure me. 


am happy to say that it is the best med- 
icine 

Peruna is a good medicine, and as such 
have commended it to several of my 
friends with good results. It is seldom 
I give a testimonial, but I think this due 
you. 
through you and your medicines.” 
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It is this condition that Dr. Hartman 


calls systemic catarrh. The whole sys- 
tem is saturated withcatarrh. Thisdis- 
eovery marked an important advaneein 
the history of medical science. The 
medical profession had long been grop- 
ing to discover the meaning of the stub- 
born and distressing after-effects of la 
grippe. All remedies seemed alike in- 
adequate. 


As soon as Dr. Hartman announced 


It now 


Here a new difficulty arose. Catarch 


Such physicians knew 


Other physicians regarded catarrh asa 


For a time Peruna enjoyed the dis- 


Since then, however, a great many 


But it still re- 


Mr. J.P. Lowery, proprietorCity Hotel 


asthma, I 


I trieda great many remedies 
**I took three bottles of Perunaand IL 


ever used. I am satisfied that 


I hope others may be benefited 





Every one should read Dr. Hartman’s 


latest lecture onlagrippe. Thislecture 
will be sent free by The Peruna Medicine 
Company, Columbus, Ohio. 











To Make Cows Pay, use Sharples Cream Separa- 
tors. Book “Business Dairying” & Cat. 285 free 
W. Chester, Pa. 





AGRICULTURAL DIRECTORY. 





N. C. Cotton Planters’ Association. 
President—W. A. Graham, Machpelah, N.C. 
Secretary—Jno. P. Allison, Concord, N.C. 





N.C. Tobacco Growers’ Association. 


President—John S. Cunningham, Cunning- 
hams, N.C. 


Vice-President—J. B. ‘Phillips, Battleboro 
oC. 


Secretary—T. B. Parker, Hillsboro, N. C. 
Treasurer—W. B. Upchurch, Morrisville, N. C. 


EXEOUTIVE COMMITTEE. 

Col. R. W. Wharton, Washington, N. C.; Dr. 
R. H. Speight, Wrendale, N. C.; R. H. Ricks, 
Rocky Mount, N. C.; H. H. Knight, Eagle 
Rock, N. C.; W. L. Kennedy, Falling Creek, 
N.C.; Gen. T. F. Toon, Lumberton, N.C.; Dr. 
Elias Fulp, Fulp, N. C.; W. L. Bouldin. 
Archdale, N. C. 





N. C. Farmers’ State Alliance. 

President—W. A. Graham, Machpelah, Lin- 
coln Co., N.C. 

Vice-President—J. T. Paschal, 
Chatham Co., N. C. 

Secretary-Treasurer and State Business Agent 
—T. B. Parker, Hillsboro, Orange Co., N. C. 

Assistant Lecturer or Stesvard—Jno. M. Mit- 
chell, Wayne Co., N.C. 

Chaplain—Rev. W.8. Mercer, Moyock, Curri- 
tuck Co., N. C. 

Doorkeeper—Geo. T. Lane, Greensboro, Gui- 
ford Co., N.C., 

Sergeant-at-Arms—R. H. Lane, Aurora, Beau- 
fort Co., N.C. 

Trustee Business Agency Fund—W. A. Gra- 
ham, Machpelah, N. C. 

EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE. 


J. W. Denmark, Chairman, Raleigh, N.C. 
W. B. Fleming, Ridgeway, N.C. 

John Graham, Warrenton, N. C. 

Dr. J. E. Person, Pikeville, N. C. 

Thomas J. Oldham, Teer, N.C. 


Pittsboro, 





N. C. State Horticultural Society. 


President—J. VanLindley, Pomona, N. C. 

Vice-President—W. F. Massey, Raleigh. 

Secretary and Treasurer—Franklin Sherman 
Raleigh. 

District Vice Presidents—R. C. Simon, Olien 
Warren, J. 8. Westbrook, O. W. Blacknall, 
D. E. Parker, C. R. B. Caldwell and Dr. Balm- 
sere, 

Executive Committee—B. Von Herff, P. H. 
Beck, J. F. Gulliver, J. Van Lindley and Frank- 
in Sherman, 


N.C. Agricultural Experiment Station. 
Director—George B. W. Raleigh, 
NC. 
Agriculturist—Benj. Irby, West Raleigh, N.C. 
Horticulturist—W. F. Massey, West Raleigh, 


‘ 


Kilgore, 


Professor of Animal Husbandry—J. M. John 
son, West Raleigh, N. C. 





N. C. Crop Pest Commission. 


8. L. Patterson, Chm’n, Raleigh; Dr. Geo. T, 
Winston, Raleigh; J. Van Lindley, Pomona. 





North Carolina Department of Agriculture. 
OFFICERS, 


Commissioner—S. L. Patterson, 

Secretary—T. K. Bruner. 

Assistant, in Chargeof Immigration—J. W. 
Thompson, 

State Veterinarian 

State Chemist—B. W. Kilgore. 

Entomologist and {Botanist—Franklin Sher- 
man. 

Postoffice address of all officers, Raleigh, 
N.C 








N.C. Swine Breeders’ Association. 
President—J. M. Johnson, West Raleigh, 
N.C. 
Vice-President—C. C. Moore, Charlotte, N.C, 
ws eiretans Tunak E. Emery, West Raleigh, 
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CAVEATS, TRADE MARKS, 
COPYRICHTS AND DESICNS. 
Send your business direct to Washington, 
saves time, costs less, better service. 
My office close to U. 8, Patent Office. FREE Jotinte- 
ary examinations made. 8 fee not due un’ t 
issecured. PERSONAL A’ ‘ON @ —1 
Pat ig Ra AE YD gah 
INVENTIVE AGE 
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Really Now ; 

















Aren’t 52 issues of such a Jour- 

nal as THE PROGRESSIVE 

FARMER worth ONE DOLLAR 
a of any man’s money? 


TAKE TWO OR MORE PAPERS 


This Tells You How to Get Them 
at Reduced Rates. 


NOWADAYS papers are so 
cheap that nearly every- 








body can afford to take two or 
more. We have arranged a list 
of some of the best in the land 
and can furnish them in con- 
nection with THE PROGRESSIVE 
FARMER at a lower price than 
you can secure them singly. 
Here is the list. The price to 
the left is the regular sub- 
scription price of THE PRo- 
GRESSIVE FARMER and the pa- 
per named both for one year. 
The price to the right is that 
special price at which we can 
send both for one year. a 





NAME OF PAPER AND PLACE | 
OF PUBLICATION. 





(“sw’? semi-weekly, ‘‘w’’ weekly, 
“sm’? semi-monthly, 
“m” monthly. | 


REGULAR [@j}/®ee22e2200800808 


PRICE FOR 


FOR BoTH [ooo on@] 


THE TWO. 





Detroit Free Press (Kam.) “‘sw” 
Practical Farmer (Agri.) ‘“w” 
Thrice-a-week N. Y. World (News 
Atlanta Constitution, “w’’......... 
Home and Farm, “sm”’............... 
Farm and Fireside, BTN”? ...seeneeeee 
Woman’s Home Companion, m., 
Farmers Voie, W......000..cccrccesseseeee 
Gentlewoman (Fashions) 
Hoard’s Dairyman, wW....... 
Atlantic Monthly, m......... 
McClure’s (Literary) m.. 
Ledger (Literary) m...... 
Soribners (Literary) m 
Youth’s Companion, w 
The Outlook, m.......... 
Breeders’ Gazette, w...... 
Review of Reviews, m.... aoe 
THE CONCULy, BW... .crccoccescccesseccccesors 
The World’s Work, D,..........s0++00 | 
50 | So. Fruit and Truck Grower, m., | 
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POO RCO ORO CO ee eee | OUR PRICE 
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( | you wish more than one 
, paper write for special rates. 
For instance, we send twice-a- 
weeek Courier Journal, the 
weekly PrRoGREsSIVE FARMER, 
the semi-monthly Home and 
Farm and the monthly Amer- 
ican Queen all one year for 
only $2.15. : $8 es: 8 








4’4@-ADDRESS ALL ORDERS TO 
The Progressive Farmer, 
Raleigh, N. C. 








, of every description. Sat- 
a SCALES isfaction Guaranteed. 

Write for prices. JESSE MARDEN 
109 8. Charles 8t., BALTIMORE, MD 








Finding our readers who have 
purchased copies so enthusiastic in its 
praise, and that there are yet hun- 
dreds anxious to secure copies, we 
have again made arrangements for 
handling for a few weeks longer the 
world-famous book— 


“In His Steps; 


a ae 


What Would Jesus Do?” 


BY CHARLES M. SHELDON, 


The October Ladies’ Home Jour- 
nal reports that 


SIX MILLION COPIES 


of this “phenomenally successful” 
book have been sold. 


— 


In order that no one shall fail to 
read this book on account of price, 
we have arranged a special edition 
and make the following exceptionally 
liberal offers. 


"To any paid-up subscriber, or to 
any person sending us $1 on his sub- 
scription, we will send a copy of this 
great work for only 


aaaseueeas TEN CENTS EXTRA 











| 


WHY NOT GET A COPY FREE! 


[@¥"To any persen sending us 50¢ in 
new subscritions, or $1 in renewals 
(not one’s own), we will send a copy 
of this work 


sevect eens FREE OF CHARGE. 
Order to-day. Address: 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER, 
RALEIGH, NW. 0. 


BOOKS 


Every Farmer and Farmet’s Son 
SHOULD READ! 


The following books combine 
the results of the very latest and 
best science with the best skill 
of practical farm work and man- 
agement. Each one is written 
by a specialist who has attained 
reputation for long continued 
and conscientious work. Every 
volume is readable, simple, clear- 
cut, practical, up to date, and 
throughly scietific and reliable. 
Every farmer who strives to 
keep abreast of the times should 
read them. 





L. H. Bailey’s Principles of Agriculture... 1.25 
A. I. Root’s A. B. C. of Bee Culture............ 1.25 
Henry Stewart’s The Domestic Sheep........ 1.50 
Voorhees’ Book on Fertilizers.................. a» Ae 
Practical Agriculture..............:00+sessessneree serene 80 


Any of the above valuable books 
will be sent postpaid upon receipt 
of price. Address: 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER, 





RALEIGH, N. O. 
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HOW TO SOLVE THE TRUST PROBLEM. 


State conventions are holding their 
meetings and'wearing out the dio- 
tionary either in order to find words 
sufficiently sulphurous to ‘consign 
the trusts to eternal perdition, or 
words capable of forming sentences 
that will mean to the trust managers 
entire freedom in their operations 
and that will mean to the buyers of 
trust goods the everlasting wiping 
out of trusts, root and branch, and 
the consignment of their managers 
to eternal oblivion. Has it ever oc- 
curred to these platform builders 
that the trusts will never be harined 
in the least by accusing them and 
that the people are anxiously wait- 
ing not for phrases of double mean- 
ing nor denunciations, but for some 
practical method of shutting off the 
robberies of which they are the vic- 
tims? Has it ever occurred to them 
that the trust problem after allisa 
simple one, that the remedies are 
within their reach, and have already 
been applied with complete success 
for nearly forty years to one class of 
corporations, and all that is needed 
is to apply it toall corporations? We 
have dealt with this fully in our ar- 
ticles on trusts during the past sum- 
mer, and if our readers will go back 
other their files and read careiully 
what we have said in full, they will 
have » more complete statement of 
our views than we can give them 
now. All that is needed to abate 
every trust evil is to apply to all 
corporations, whether for manufac- 
turing, distributing, or transporting, 
the principles that have already been 
applied to the National banks. These 
are: First, Taxation of the franchise, 
the permission to form an artificial 
person, separate and distinct from 
and in addition to the property 
owned by the corporation. Our cor- 
poration laws bestow asa free gift 
to artificial persons or corporations 
two things of immense value which 
the Creator in His wisdom has de- 
nied to mortals, namely, immortal- 
ity and the freedom of the individual 
from corporate debts. Under pres- 
ent conditions our business must be 
done largely by corporations ; in fact, 
all the great undertakings must be 
made by corporations endowed with 
immortality and limited liability. 
There is no other way of transacting 
the business of a great country like 
this. Butitis the very) madness of 
folly to bestow, as we have done, 
these gifts to the corporations with- 
out compensation in the way of an- 
nual taxes such as those which the 

government levies on National banks 
in consideration of their charter. 
We believe the rate is one-half of 


one per cent. on their capitalization 


every six months, or one per cent. 
every year. 


the charter, and if the tax were in- 


creased National banks would find it 
profitable to go out of business. We 
would apply this principle to other 


corporations. 


Second, Stock watering or the 
issuing of stocks representing value 
in excess of that value should be ab- 
solutely prohibited and the penalty 
be the revoking of the franchise, 
individual 
liable for the debts of the entire cor- 
For any set of men to in- 
corporate with $10,000 worth of cap- 
ital and on the basis of this issue 
stock with a face value of $50,000 is 
to lie to the public to the extent of 
It is dishonesty of the 
rankest kind and should be abso- 
It is done in the 
It isso in 
Tt is 
done in Great Britain in the case of 
It should be a crime 
against the business interests for 
any corporation to issue stock, com- 
mon or preferred, above the actual 
value of the money or property put 
in that corporation. Had this been 
done, we do not believea single trust | the road master or the government 
would have been organized in the | to make good roads for them, but yo 

The reason why | right to work and do it themselves 
these trusts are multiplying is be. | Let neighbors join and make a seo. 
cause times are good and their man- tion eachjyear. The teams, and the 
agers think they see how to unload | men too, will be better off than id- 


thus rendering every 


poration. 


the excess. 
lutely prohibited. 
case of National banks. 
Germany in the case of trusts. 


railroads. 


last two years. 


It is a small tax but it 
is equal in most cases to the value of 


been applied in the case of National 
banks. 

Fourth, Where trusts or corpora 

tions own properties in various 
States under the same management, 
as in the case of railroads and our 
great manufacturing organizations, 
they should be required to incorpor- 
ate under Federal laws and be sub 

ject to Federal jurisdiction, as are 
National banks, and failing to do 
this they should be taxed out of ex- 
istence, as the Federal Government 
taxed banks out of existence forty 
years ago. 

This, in short, is the conclusion of 
our six months of study of the sub- 
ject of trust and we have failed yet 
to find a single individual, whether 
a common farmer, business man, or 
politician, who has attempted to 
frame a reasonable objection to this 
method. The wonder is that they 
have never thought of is before. The 
beauty of it all lies in that it does not 
attempt the impossible, in that it is 
the application of methods and prin- 

ciples that have been applied in the 
case of National banks ever since 
their organization. If we would 
only quit thinking about trusts and 
think of corporations, if we would 
take back our gifts of immortality 
ana freedom from liability, und ap- 
ply these principles to all corpora- 
tions, compelling them to quit lying 
about the value of their property by 
inflation of stocks, to submit to an 
examination of all their books, and 
the publication of their financial con- 
dition in order that the people may 
know whether they are buying values 
or chromos, we should have but little 
difficulty with the trust problem ; 
the rest would solve itself. It is 
simple nonsense to talk about wip- 
ing out these large organizations of 
capital; it cannot be done and it 
ought notto be done. It is equal 
folly to talk about making trust 
membership a criminal offense. Such 
a law as that can never be enforced 
by any jury. What is needed is to 
take from them the keys and the 
permission to steal; in other words, 
to make them pay the full value of 
corporate franchises. The real per-. 
son cannot afford to tax himself in 
order to allow the corporation or 
articial person advantages which the 
Almighty has denied to the real per- 
son. The farmer is the man who, 
above all others, is interested in th's 
problem, and the final solution will 
not come from the manufacturer, 
the merchant, nor the politician. It 
must come from the farmer and we 
submit these simple propositions to 
the consideration of every reader 
whatever may be his politics.— 
Wallace’s Farmer. 
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GOOD ROADS AND SUCIAL LIFE. 


Not only do good roads allow the 
farmer to draw his produce to mar- 
ket easily, and make it possible for 
him to pull much heavier loads over 
them with the least wear and tear, 
but they also build up a community 
in its social life. 
No farmer’s wife would think of 
walking to see a neighbor, when the 
horses were in use, if the roads were 
a sea of mud between the houses, as 
is so often the case; hut the oppor 
tunity of a clean, nice walk, ona 
macadam road, with a social call at 
the other end, will brighten up a 
woman wonderfully. 
A good road makes driving a pleas- 
ure, and if run by your farm you 
will notice how many pull in off the 
old road and go by your door. 
Have youever observed how bright 
and attractive the majority of houses 
appear along a good road in com 
parison to the houses along a poor 
one? The houses on the latter look 
as if they were contemplating fall- 
ing into the slough of despond that 
connects them. 
A good road tends to bring farms 
nearer each other, and sodevelop the 
social life for which so many young 
people leave the farms and g» to the 











city. 
And farmers shuld not wait for 


zesent opportunity to squander as 


The Progressive Farmer, Junc 11, 1901. 

















THE GOOD WORK FOR THE FREE SCHOOLS 
HAS ONLY BEGUN. 


We fear that there are good friends 
of the cause of the free schools who 
are disposed to spend the balance of 
their energy in shouting over what 
has been done for the free schools. 
To them we come to speak a sober 
word. The work has only begun. | 
It is true that the party in power | 
is pledged to a four months free 
schuol term throughout the State ; 
but itis true that the Constitution, 

that is, all people and all parties, 

have been pledged to precisely the 
same for a generation. This proves 
nothing save that pledges are not al- 
ways to be depended upon. It is 
true that, unless schools are kept 
within the reach of the children of 
North Carolina so thoroughly that 
in seven years our large percentage 
of white illiteracy shall be utterly 
removed so far as children now 
twelve years old and less are con- 
cerned, the party of the Amendment 
will have to confront unanswerable 
living witnesses of its bad faith. 

But the task is a mighty one, and it 
requires no Solomon to see that the 

mere appropriation of $100,000 extra 
or of any amount of money, will not 
suffice. Itis true that noone now 
dares to oppose the call of the free 
schools for help; but every member 
of the General Assembly knows that 
although they have been forced into 
silence, the opponents of the fre 

schools are numerous and they neg- 


lect no opportunity to strike them a 
blow. 


It is true that $100,000 has been 
appropriated in addition to the funds 
derived from the general tax; it is 
true that the new law is the best law 
our free schools have ever had; it is 
true that books will be cheaper; it 
is true, too, that $100,000 has been 
placed in the hands of the State 
Board to strengthen weak districts. 
But, may as well all become 
aware thyt large sums of money rep- 


well as to wisely spend, and that 
laws alone can do little. Money 
does not make the world go. It re- 
quires sense as well. Now is the 
time to husband the funds of the 
free schools, and to spend their 
money just as if they had only half 
what they have. Truth is, they 
have less than half what they need. 
Now is the time to work for the free 
schools as if they had not a friend. 
Unless a strong sentiment is kept 
going for the free sch-ols, a tide of 
opposition will set in in the next 
General Assembly. Unless the pres- 
ent opportun§ty to better the condi- 
tion of the schools is enthusiastically 
appreciated, it will be argued very 
quickly that the people do not care. 
And justly, too, since the State Leg- 
islature has done its part and the 
matter is now with the people. There 
is work to be done at home. We 
must, to an extent, educate the 
mothers and fathers of the children 
as well as the*children. 

Let us here indicate some respects 
in which the schools may be im- 
proved : 

(1) We may free them from poli- 
tics and the spoilsmen. Public sen- 
timent must demand this as public 
policy requires it. 

(3) The supervision of the schools 
may be more intelligent, more fre- 
quent and more exacting. Not only 
county supervisors, but local com- 
mitteemen may have a great part in 
the new era in North Carolina by 


taking personal interest in the 
schools. 


(3 The teachers may improve. For 
one thing, the free schools musk 
come to be somewhat more than 
places for the employment of kins- 
people or favorites of committeemen. 
They oaght also to become, now that 
they may pay more, somewhat more 
than a source of supplementary in- 
come to a fellow who lives the bul- 
ance of the year on odd jobs. There 
are goud teachers. President Vann 
says his likeness of the Goddess of 
Liberty is in the form of a woman 
who never saw a college, but who is 
teuching in some free scho)] away 
off in the back woods This is well; 
but teachers ought to attend teach- 





properties on the unsuspecting pub- | ling all the winter away. 


lic at three or four times their value 
and in the meantime to extort prices 
that will enable them to pay divi-| and year out, or paying taxes that 


dends on this watered stock. 


Third, Corporations or artificial | 
persons should be required as banks | 
are required to make annual state- | 
ments under oath, to give these | highsounding knowledge, and were 
statements the widest publicity, and 
be subject to examinations by the 
government, State or National, and 
that without notice. This, too, has 


| make the purse as flat as though an | 


elephant had trod on it.—Farm Jour 
nal. 


ee me 


‘June Ladies Home Journal. 


| Itis a great deal better than either 
| tramping through the mud year ia | 


If girls had less of smattering of 


better grounded in the practical les- 
sons of living, it would be infintely 
better for their future happiness.— 


ers institutes, associations, etc., and 
reud books. 


a. 
| 


The teachers, too, may look up the 


How’s This? 


‘We offer One Hundred Dollars Reward for 
| any case of Catarrh that cannot be cured by 
| Hall’s Catarrh Cure. 
F J. CHENEY &CO., Props , Toledo, O. 
We the undersigned, have known F, J. Chee 
| wey for the last 15 years, and believe him per- 
fectly honorable in all business transactions 
and financially able to carry out any obliga- 
py ae Wholesale D 
RnUAX, Wholesale Druggists, Toledo, O, 
N 
em a ae ea mh see > Pact ret Drug- 
all’s Cai re rnall: 
directly upa the blood pon pte surfaces 
the system. Price, 76c. per bottle. Sold by al) 
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children. We must go out after 
them now. We ought to take a cen- 
gus in every school district this year, 
of children who are illiterate but 
who have not been allowed to enter 
the schools. That would help in 
reaching and saving the. last child. 
This has been provided for in the 
new law. | 
(4) The preachers and all public 
hearted men and women with them 
—(1)in holding the committeemen 
to a strict performance of their duty, 
forbidding them to employ any but 
the best available teachers, to spend 
money foolishly ; (2) in encouraging 
parents to send their children regu- 
larly, every day. They can create a 
sentiment that will make it impos- 
sible for a man to keep his children 
from school and have any peace of 
mind; (3) they can encourage the 
teachers, by visiting the schools, by 
giving the children time to study, by 
preparing them as best they may. 

(5) We hope the county and State 
authorities will feel free to exercise 
their increased power. The work in 
the school room must be stimulated 
by the local committeemen ; t 16 com- 
mitteemen and teachers must be 
stimulated by the County Board and 
the County Superintendent. These 
in turn must be zealously looked 
after by the State Superintendent 
and the State Board. 

(6) The burden is upon the county 
boards to get good superintendents ; 
and they have power now to pay 
sufficient to get good ones. This is 
a critical point. May Heaven pro- 
tect us here against the spoilsman. 
We need educators, intelligent men, 
men of the people likewise, who can 
manage and who will work. 

(7) We must concentrate. North 
Carolina cannot afford to scatter her 
shot. We have built too many 
shabby school houses; we have 
formed too many weak districts. 
Brave county boards will remedy 


ee, 
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INCHESTER 


“*“NEW RIVAL ”’ 
FACTORY LOADED SHOTGUN SHELLS 


No black powder shells on the market compare with the ‘‘ NEW 
formity and streng shooting qualities. Sure fire and waterproof. 


WINCHESTER REPEATING ARMS CO. . 


RIVAL”* 
Get the genuine. ” 
New Haven, Conn, 


= 











DER, NUTRITIOUS. 


$10 per pair. 


ers. 


THE GREATEST MEAT PRODUCERS Uf th: dn, 


POULTRY AND BELGIAN HARES! Best of meat—WHITE TREN 
PROFIT quadruples other varieties of ; r 

BELGIAN HARES—Sons and daughters of imported Rufous 
Sires and Dams at $5 to $25 per pair according to age and 
BELGIAN GREYS, just the same as far as meat is concerned—¢3 to 
We have the BEST and offer at the, lowest prices 


Best strains of BROWN LEGHORNS, SILVER WYANDOTTE 
and ATLANTAS—our new breed. World beaters as layers and moth. 
Eggs, $1 per setting, or $5 per 100 for next 90 days. 
Special price Brown Leghorns in quantities. 


PHIL. S. WADE & CO., 213 Lawton St., ATLANTA, Ga, 


f stocks, 
Red. 
quality, 


$5 per trio. 





“CHATTANOOGA,” « 
ee 


A ROMANCE OF THE CIVIL WAR, 


Containing 229 
of United States Army. 
ou send at once before they are all taken. He 
he Evansville Journal says, ‘Contains plenty 
incidents and hair-breadth escapes told in a very entertaining manner.” W 
number only, which we are sending free of charge to every one who sends/50 cents for a yea 
subscription to our publication. Satisfaction guaranteed. Address at once: 


es, by F. A. MITCHEL 

ave you readit? If — ‘ae 
re’s what 
of sti 


e have a limi 


SOUTHERN FRUIT AND TRUCK GROWER, 
102 E. Eighth 8f., Chattanooga,*Ters, 








NOTICE OF MOTION TO DISTRIBUTE 
PROCEEDS OF SALE. 


NORTH CAROLINA 
WAKE COUNTY. *} Superior Court. 


Before W. M. Russ, C. 8S. C. 
H. V. BUNCH, etals., Plaintiffs, 
vs. 
W.A. PULLEY, et als., Defendants. 


The non-resident defendants in the above 
entitled special proceedings, to wit, the chil- 
dren and descendants of James Scarborough, 
deceased, and persons interested in his estate, 
their names being unknown, will take notice 
that a motion has been made in the d pro- 
ceedings to distribute the shares of the said 
non-residents in the proceeds of sale of the land 
descriqed in the complaint among the plain- 
tiffs and defendants in said proceedings, and 
that in consequence of said motion the Court 
has made an ORDER that advertisement for 
six weeks be made for the said non-resident 
defendants in some ae published in 
Raleigh, North Carolina, an pursuant to said 
order the said non-resident defend the 
children and descendants and persons inter- 
es in the estate of James Scarborough, de- 
ceased, are hereby required to appear and an- 
swer or demur to the these proceedings on 
Monday, the first day of July, at the office of 








this. 

(8) Last and not least, we must 
have better school houses. The 
shabby one-room cabin must go. We 
need better houses just as badly as 
we need longer terms. We should not 
be surprised if the secret of the dis- 
tressing condition of public educa- 
tion lies in the sorry physioal plight 
of the schools. We almost despaired 
of our hopes in the free schools 
when the Permanent Fund was about 
to be taken a few days ago. But, as 
if by Providence, it was saved. Now 
let us turn it to a permanent bless- 
ing by putting it in new and suitable 
houses. Itis not enough to go far 
(only $175,000) but in two years 
plans may be devised for distribut- 
ing it so that communities will be 
encouraged to distribute to this pur- 
pose. It will bea great day when 
in every township there is one good 
school house. Once seen, all the 
other districts will have one. 

These are some plans for the new 
work of upbuilding the cause of edu- 
cation in North Carolina. If the 
reader thinks of others let him act 
upon them and tell our readers about 
them, that they may do so too.— 
Biblical Recorder. 


There area million health hints, 
but if you keep the head cool and the 
feet warm you will not need many of 
ee other 999,998.—Saturday Evening 

ost. 


At Good Wagon 


with good wheels. Unless 
the wheels are 
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WHEEL e 
Box 98 QUINCY, ILL 


the Clerk of the Superior Court for Wake 
County, in Raleigh, North Carolina, or be ad- 
‘ judged to be dead and their shares adjudged to 
be the property of the plaintiffs and defen- 
dants named in said proceedings and heirs of 
said non-residents. W.M. 3, 
Clerk Superior Court for Wake County. 
May 9, 1901. 
PEELE & MAYNARD, 
Attorneys for Plaintiffs. 


WHE STATE. 


The Leading Paper of South Carolina, 


PUBLISHED AT COLUMBIA, 8. C. 
DAILY AND SEMI-WEEKELY. 


$8.00 a Year 
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The Semi-Weekly State, issued 
Tuesday and Friday contains the 
latest telegraphic news from all 


over South Carolina. $3 
If you want to keep up with 
the times, subscribe for 


. THE STATE... 


Write for Sample Copy. 
Address 


THE STATE COMPANY, 
COLUMBIA,8. 0 
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WHEN HER STOMACH GETS SOUR 
TAKES A TABULE. 


Mrs. John W. Griffith, a housewife, aged 


forty-two years, living at 409 Broadwa 
Camden, N.J., writes: “I have been trouk, 
led with indigestion for more than twenty 
years. was aiso troubled with sour 
stomach. I saw Ripans Tabules advertised 
in the Philadelphia Record and thought I 
would try them, which I did, and am very 
seldom without them now. i take three a 
day, one after each meal. I am very well 
now and have not been to the doctors for 
four years. I have recommended them to 
several people who are now using them. 
When my stomach gets sour I take a Tabule 
and in a very short time I find relief.” 


There is scarcely any condition of ill-health 
that is not benefited by the occasional use 
of R:I-P-A‘N‘S Tabule, and the price, 10 for 
5 cents, does not bar them from any home or 
justify any one in enduring ills that are easily 
cured. For sale by druggists. 




















Southern 
Railway. 


The Standard Railway 


of the SOUTH .... 
The Direct Line to all Points. 


TEXAS, 
FLORIDA, 
CALIFORNIA, 
CUBA and 
PORTO RICO. 


Strictly FIRT-CLASS Equipment 
on all Through and Local Trains; 
Pullman Palace Sleeping Cars on all 
Night Trains; Fast and Safe Sched- 
ules. 

Travel by the Southern and you 
are assured a Safe, Comfortable and 


Expeditious Journey. 
Apply to Ticket Agents for Time Tables, Rates 


and General Information, or address 
R. L. VERNON, F. R. DARBY, 
7. PAs C.P.&T. A, 


Charlotte, N.C. Asheville, N. 0. 
No TROUBLE TO ANSWER QUESTIONS. 
FRANK S. GANNON, J, M. CULP, W. A, TURK, 
3d V.P.&Gen.Man. Traf, Man. G. P. A. 


WASHINGTON, D.C. 


——— 
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House Work is Hard Work without GOLD DUST. 














































| Hall's Tamily Pills ove thc best, 








Starts the Meal 


If You use a 


WICKLESS 


Oil Stove 
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BLUE 
FLAME 


If your dealer 
does not keep 
them, write to 
the nearest 
agency of 
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NO THIRD TERM FOR McKINLEY. 





qThe President Issues a Signed Statement to 

The Effeot That He Would Not Accept 

Another Nomination Were.It Tendered Him. 

WASHINGTON, June 11.—President 

McKinley to-day announted that he 
would not accept a nomination for a 
third term, in the following state. 
ment: 
“J regret that the suggestion of a 
third term has been made. I doubt 
whether I am called upon to give it 
notice. But there are now questions 
of the gravest importance before the 
administration and the country and 
their just consideration should not 
be prejudiced in the public mind by 
even the suspicion of thought of a 
third term. In view, therefore, of 
the reiteration of the suggestion of 
it, I will say now, once for all, ex- 
pressing & long-settled conviction, 
that [ not only am not and will not 
pe a candidate for a third term, but 
would not accept a nomination for 
it, if it were tendered me. 

“My only ambition is to serve 
throughout my second term to the 
acceptance of my countrymen, whose 
generous confidence I so deeply ap- 
preciate, and then with them, do 
my duty in the ranks of private 
citizenship. 

‘*WILLIAM MOKINLEY, ‘ 
Executive Mansion, Washington, D. 
C., June 10, 1901.” 


SIR WALTER BESANT DEAD. 





Lonpon, June 10.—Sir Walter Bes- 
ant, M. A., F. 8. A., the author, died 
at noon yesterday. Two of his sons 
are fighting in South Africa. One 
is a captain in the Warwickshires 
and the other a trooper in the Im- 
perial Yeomanry. Sir Walter’s death 
was caused by internal gout, aggra- 
yated by spasmodic attacks of asth- 
ma. The body will probably be 
buried at Hampstead beside the re- 
mains of Du Marier. 

Sir Walter Besant was born at 
Portsmouth, August 14, 1836, and 
was the third son of William Besant. 
He was educated at King’s College, 
London, and Christ’s College, Cam- 
bridge. He received honors at both 
institutions and became senior pro- 
fessor of the Royal College, Mauri- 
tius, in 1861, serving until 1867. He 
was secretary of the Palestine ex- 
ploration fund from 1868 to 1888, and 
has been honorary secretary of the 
fund since 1885. 





THE FOUR MUST DIE. 


Burglars Who Robbed Postoffice at Emma— 
Found Guilty of Burglary in the First De- 
gree, 

ASHEVILLE, N. C., June 11.—In the 
Superior Court to-day Rush Gates 
and Frank Johnson, white, and Ben 
Foster and Harry Mills, colored,were 
found guiity of burglary in the first 
degree. Under North Carolina law 
the penalty for burglary is death. 
All four men will be sentenced to be 
hanged before the term of court 
ends. 

On the 8th of February these men 
entered the store and postoftice at 
Emma, two miles from Asheville, 
and holding pistols on Samuel Alex- 
der, opened a safe and began to rifle 
it. Alexander watched for an op 
portunity and when the burglars’ 
attention was diverted, grabbed a 
Pistol and opened fire, seriously 
wounding two of the men and re- 
iving almost fatal wounds himself. 
The burglars fled but were captured. 
Postmaster-General Smith wrote 
Alexander a personal letter com- 
Mending his bravery. 


GOVERNOR OF ALABAMA DEAD. 





A Man Who, Curiously Enough, Made Money 
~N Newspaper Business, Succeeds 
MonrGomERY Aua., June 11.—W. 

J. Samford, Governor of Alabama, 

died tonight at Tuscaloosa, Ala, 

where he has been ill for some time. 
Sease of the heart was the cause of 
death, 

Wi eOMERY, June 13.—Governor 

omg D. Jelks, who succeeds Gov- 

Samford, arrived in Mont- 
somery early this morning from 

a Texas, and immediately 

ened charge of the office. There 

vel no ceremony. The new gov- 
ae 1S a man of wealth and has 
pe pursued any business except 
veel running a newspaper. He 

'red three years ago with a com- 
Petency and entered politics. 


Labor is Scarce in Texas. The 
vg and Ranch announces: It is 
too pleasure we inform the city 
that . 4nd miscellaneous vagabonds 
ah armers are paying one dollar 
nih = and board for cotton chop- 
i mA us affording that numerous, 

Tespectable class of citizens, a 


° Opportunity to kee 
Claboose, ty p out of the 





Miscellaneous. 


THE CHINA AND PHILIPPINE TROUBLES. 





AsSeen by Dr. Henry Wallace. 

A correspondent asks us what is to 
be the outcome of the China and 
Philippine trouble. My dear friend, 
we don’t know any more about it 
than youdo. In China everything 
may be quiet in three or four 
months, a native government estab- 
lished which can secure peace and 
order ; or it may be that the tions 
will be hold of each other t the 
ears and we may have a war of which 
none of us can foresee the result and 
few of us will live to see the end. 

It looks now as though peace and 
order would be established in the 
Philippines. When this is done the 
American people will have to say 
what they are todo with these new 
possessions. If arational policy is 
pursued and a government estab- 
lished as largely as possible in the 
hands of the Filipinos, American 
capital and American education will 
teach these people how to make the 
most of their magnificent resources. 
It may open up a line of trade that 
will greatly benefit the American 
farmer by giving him cheap binding 
twine and by giving him an Oriental 
market for the products of the west- 
ern coast and in many other ways 
which no man can fully see. 

Again if we undertake to force 
these people to our view of things, 
to treat them as conquered subjects, 
we may develop a system of jobbery 
that will disgrace usin the eyes of 
the world. If the Supreme Court of 
the United States should decide that 
we are obliged to admit products of 
these possessions duty free, it would 
change our whole system of tariffs 
and may interfere very seriously 
with our rice, sugar and tobacco in- 
terests. 

We hope and believe that the ad- 
ministration is wise enough to realize 
that the time has gone when nations 
can be governed without the consent 
of a majority of the best people in 
the nation. In other words that no 
government can be stable unless a 
majority of the best people—by this 
we mean the most honest and indus- 
trious—are satisfied with it. If we 
can so re establish order that those 
eight or ten millions of people are 
our friends, without interfering with 
our own domestic affairs, then a 
new world of trade will be opened 
up which will benefit everybody. If 
otherwise, then exactly the reverse. 
The conquests of the twentieth cen- 
tury that bring blessings with them 
will not be the conquests of the 
sword or the cannon but will be the 
conquest of peaceful and fair trade— 
trade that is profitable both to the 
buyer and to the seller, and only 
kind of honest trade that ever was 
or ever will be.—Wallace’s Farmer. 


‘THE SOUTH’S COTTON MILLS. 

According to Mr. Watkins, a statis- 
tician, North Carolina had’ 337,786 
spindles in 1890 ; in 1900 it had 1,264,- 
509. In1890, it had 91 cotton mills 
in operation ; in 1900 it had 190. 
South Carolina had 34 in 1890, and 
93in 1900. It had 1,693,649 spindles 
in 1900. Its mills are far larger than 
those of North Carolina—more than 
double the size. The south had in 
1890 1,554,000 spindles; in 1900, it 
had 5,001,487. Its factories had in- 
creased from 239 to 500. ‘“The report 
shows that North Carolina mills con- 
sume 584% per cent. of the cotton 
grown in the State, those of South 
Carolina consume 44.6 per cent. of 
the State’s crop. Georgia mills use 
22.4 per cent. of the Georgia crop.’’ 


INCREASED PROMINENCE OF THE TARIFF 
ISSUE. 

It is nolonger doubted by any keen 
student of public affairs that the 
tariff question is again coming rapid- 
ly to the front in American politics. 
In fact, it appears to be the only 
question of prime importance likely 
to demand attention at the hands of 
Congress next winter. There is a 
growing agitation in favor of lower 
tariffs. Coliier’s Weekly has already 
commented upon this movement, 
which now seems to be gaining 
strength. Much of fheiggitation has 
lis OFigia lu the West, waich has 
been largely Republican in its party 
tendencies, but never wholly satis- 
fied with the ultra-tariff idea. Not 
only did Mr. Babcock of Wisconsin 
introduce a free steel and iron bill 
last spring, but now Senator Cullom 
of Lilinois, a Republican of the Re- 
publicans, is advocating lower tariffs 
by means of reciprocity treaties. 
His views are of importance because 
he is quite sure to be the new chair- 
man'of the Foreign Relations Com- 








mittee of the Senate, succeeding the 
late Senator Davis. Leading Repub 
licans of Iowa, and the chief Repub- 
lican newspapers of Chicago and 
other Western cities, are now favor- 
ing the movement. President Mc- 
Kinley’s attitude, as interpreted by 
his Cabinet friends at Washington, 
is to push reciprocity treaties as a 
compromise between continuation of 
the high tariff walls on the one hand 
and the radical extreme of a general 
tariff revision on the other. The 
Administration has made certain 


promises to the Cubans in order to 
secure acceptance of the Platt reso- 


lutions, and itis believed the first 
test of strength between the inter- 
ests which want a continuation of 
high protection and the newer theory 
of liberal reciprocity arrangements 
will come over the Cuban settlement. 
The sugar and tobacco interests of 
the country are already preparing 
for the fray.—Collier’s Weekly. 








HANDS AND BRAINS. 


There used to be a phrase common 
in rural communities about the wis- 
dom of a man’s using his head to save 
his hands. It means that hard work is 
not sufficient to accomplish desirable 
objects, but that the work must be 
wisely planned; the power must be 
properly applied. It is remarkable 
how many people remain completely 
obvious to such a simple truth as 
that. They are industrious and 
laborious, but they expend their 
physical resources in hard and waste- 
ful ways. They do not plan their 
work. They are like a stone mason, 
who, desiring to split a rock, assails 
it promiscuously with tremendous 


blows, instead of spending all the : 


time that is needed to discover the 
line of cleavage, after which a few 
strokes of the pick will do the work. 
Some of the most faithful and hard- 
working people you know fail just 
here. They put all there is of them- 
selves into their work except their 
brains, and when they leave out 
their brains they doom themselves 
to slavery to their tasks. The time 
that is spent in discovering the line 
of cleavage is not wasted. The man 
who is studying that out is working 
to the best results ; but what astrange 
facility some people have for grasp- 
ing a poker by the red-hot end.—The 
Watchman. 


ONE OF THE EVILS OF EXPANSION. 








Correspondence of The Progressive Farmer. 

A few days ago I talked with a 
gentleman who has traveled around 
the world and is just at this time in- 
terested in an African enterprise. 
In conversation with him, the prob- 
lem of American expansion was 
mentioned and I asked his opinion as 
to its propriety. ‘I haven’t studied 
the question very thoroughly,’’ he 
replied,’’ but one of the most notice- 
able things to me is that America 
has lost moral prestige as a result. 
That is to say, that before 1898 we 
were regarded as an absolutely dis- 
interested nation and, as a result, 
had great influence among the Pow- 
ers in the settlement of disputed 
questions brought about by the land 
grabbing tendencies of European 
countries, orin righting oppression 
by them. Now, having ourselves 
embarked upon colonial expansion, 
this influence has been lost.’’ 

This is one phase of the expansion 
problem regarding which little has 
been said. But to the writer it ap- 
pears important and worthy oi the 
consideration of those who would go 
further with this business of land- 
grabbing. 

Again take this: Three years ago 
when we hud no colonies of our own 
and had never thought of ruling any 
island without the consent of the 
governed, we resolved in the name 
of humanity to free Cuba. Under 
present conditions, would we have 
done this? 

The more I think of it, the more 
am I inclined to agree with my travel- 
ing friend whomI have just quoted. 

AGRICOLA. 

Alexander Co., N. C. 


Most farmers are too persistently 
diligent in physical labor. They 
toil unceasingly from daylight till 
dark, year in and year out, yet die 
poor because they have denied them- 
selves their right to the possession 
ot developed mental power and time 
to think. It is to be hoped that the 
farmer of the future will avoid these 
and similar errors and, while enjoy- 
ing the benefits of electric car ser- 
vice, the free delivery of his daily 
mil and telephonic connection and 
communication with the entire world 
as it were, he may find time, oppor- 
tunity and necessity for that broad 
culture which shall fit him for his 
ever-increasing responsibilitiies.—J. 
F. Daniels. 


The Progressive Farmer, June 18, 1901, 





must have constant attention from the 
mother. Their wants are numerous, cut that 
palatable, simple, vegetable remedy 


Frey’s Vermifuge 


meets most of them. Keeps the stomach 
sweet and well ordered; expels worms; in- 
duces natural sleep. Bottle by mai! 25c. 


E. & S. FREY, Baltimore, Md. 

















grown 
without | 
Potash. | 
, Supply 
enough Pot- 
ash and your 
profits will be 
large; without | 
.. Potash your 
ba crop will be 
~~ “scrubby.” 
Our books, telling about composition gga 


best adapted for all crops, are free to all 


GERMAN KALI WORKS, 
a3 Nassau St., New York. 





| PEACE INSTITUTE | 
‘—e. 





Select school for girls. Conducted by 
aM. A.of University of Virginia. Terms 
; tosuit you. Send forcatalogue. 
JAS. DINWIDDIE. 











HELP WANTED zie sss 


God pay daily. Send one dime forterms and 
eash due bill. Address J, E. JE, 
P.O. Box 4. Littleton, N.C, 
J. E. Rue is reliable, and any business en- 
trusted to him will be faithfully carried out. 


Signed McM. Furgerson, Postmaster; F. A. 
Fetter, Agent Southern Express Co.; J. H 





Norman, Register of Deeds; 8S. M. Gary, 
Clerk Superior Court. 
WRITERS, 
CORRESPONDENTS or 
Wanted everywhere. Stories, news, ideas, 
ems. illustrated articles, advance news, 
rawings, photographs, unique articles, etc., 
ete., purchased. Articles revised and prepared 
for publication Books published. Send for 
particulars and full information before sending 
articles. 
THE BULLETIN PRESS ASSOCIATION, 
NEW YORK. 





A SINCLE SHOT 


never won a battle. Steady bombardment with 
big , little guns and rapid fire pieces counts, 
We have all sorts of ammunition. Write for it. 





Horse Owners Should Use 
GOMBAULT’S 


Caustic 
Balsam 


The Great Freneh Veterinary Remedy. 


A SAFE, SPEEDY AND 
POSITIVE CURE. 







SUPERSEDES ALL CAUTERY OR FIRING 

Impossible to produce any scar or blemish. The 
safest best lister ever used. Takes the place 
of all liniments for mild or severe action. Removes 
all Bunches or Blemishes from Horses or Cattle. 

As a HUMAN_REMEDY for Rheumatism 
Sprains, Sore throat. Mor itisinvaluable. ” 
WE GUARANTEE at one tablespoonful of 

AUSTIC BALSAM vill 
produce more actual results than a whole bottle of 
any liniment or spavin cure mixture ever made. 

E bottle of Caustic Balsam sold is Warran- 
tad to give satisfaction. is, Bais 250 per bottle. Sold 
by druggists. or sent by express, charges paid, with full 
directions for its_use, Send for descriptive circulars, 
testimonials, eto, @Address ) 
THE LAWRENCE-WILLIAMS OO,, Cleveland, Ohio 





ADMINISTRATOR’S NOTICE. 


Having qualified as administrator of the es- 
tate of Mrs. 8S. P. Polk, deceased, of Wake 
County, N. C., I hereby notify all persons owing 
said estate to make immediate settlement with 
me. And all persons having claims against 
said estate are asked to present them to meon 
or before June 15, 1902, or this notice will be 
plead in bar of their recovery. 

D.H. BROWDER, 

Administrator 





Winston, N.C. 








175 FARMERS’ SAW MILL. 


We manufacture all sizes and 
styles of SAW MILLS AND 
MACHINERY. Write for cir- 
culars and prices, 


SALEM IRON WORKS, "1"*Tgxtate™. 
WE WANT AGENTS 


At every postoffice in North Car- 
olina, South Carolina, Virginia, 
Tennessee and other States to 
solicit subscriptions, privately 
or at public meetings, in season 
and out of season. 

es Work for Premiums or for 
Cash Commission. Agent must 
himself be a subscriber. If in- 
terested; write for terms. Ad 
dress : 


The Progressive Farmer, 








PAGE WOVEN WIRE FENCE CO., ADRIAN, MICH. 








Ra.eziaH, N. C. 








Saha Deen cnn ll 





THE N. C. STATE NORMAL 


AND INDUSTRIAL COLLEGE. 


LITERARY Annual expenses $100 to $140; for non-residents of the State 

ssic $16). Faculty of 30 members. ctice and Observation 
SCIENTIFIC School of about 250 om ares To secure board in the domitories 
COMMERCIAL all free-tuition applications should be made before July 15th. 
INDUBTRIAL Session opens September 19th. Correspondence invited from 
PEDAGOGICAL those desiring competent teachers and stenographers. For 
MUSICAL Catalogue and other information address 


President CHARLES 0. McIVER, Greensboro, N. C. 





DO YOU RAISE POULTRY? 


TO MASTER THE SUBJECT AND MAKE MONEY, READ 
8Atoce— THE COMPLETE POULTRY BOOK. 


The Complete Poultry Book contains just what the poultry-raiser or 
the prospective poultry-raiser wants to know. It contains the best thought 
on this subject of C. E. Thorne, Director of the Ohio Agricultural Exper- 
iment Station, and of P. H. Jacobs, now and for many years poultry editor 


of the Farm and Fireside. 


PROFUSELY ILLUSTRATED.—Contains a very large number of up- 
to date illustrations from designs made for this book. The illustrations 
of poultry-houses cannot be surpassed, as they combine practically every 
known design, both cheap and elaborate. 


NEW AND 
COMPLETE 














INCUBATOR.—Plans are given 
for making a practical working in- 
cubator, hundreds of them being 
now in use. 

BROODER.—Plans are also given 
for making a brooder, these plans 
alone being worth many times the 
cost of the book. Thousands of 
brooders have been made according 
to these plans and sold for $8 each. 

BREEDS.—All the different breeds 
are described and illustrated and 
their merits and demerits frankly 
discussed. The best breeds for 
raising broilers, best for layers, best 
for hatching and best for gen- 
eral purposes are pointed out, 
and the reasons for their selection 


given. 

DISEASES OF POULTRY are ful- 
ly described and the proper remedies 
prescribed. A chaper which will 
save money for you. 


HOW TO MARKET THE PRODUCT is an important subject which 
is discussed from the standpoint of experience, and raisers are instructed 
how to get top prices fof their product. 

PRACTICAL PONTS.—That which characterizes this book and sets it 
apart from all others on the same subject it its intensely practical treat- 


ment of the ponltry business from the standpoint of experience. 
'tains something ve inable fur everybody interested in poultry, whether 


It con- 


they keep a dozen hens or one thousand hens. 

It contains special chapters on Turkeys, Ducks, Geese, Pigeons, eto. 
For the purpose of the genera! poulrty raiser it is the most complete, most 
up-to-date and most practical poulrty book ever published, giving just the 
information every poultry-raiser wants. 


OUR GREAT OFFER, 


We are now prepared to make this offer: Send us $1 in new subsorip- 
tions (not your own) to Taz Progressive Farmer: or $2 in renewals (other 


than your own) and we will send you a copy free 
We will send any one a copy of this work and 


KE PROGRESSIVE Far- 


MER one year for only $1.20. First come, first served. Order at once. 


Address : 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER, 








When you write to advertisers, 
mention The Progressive Farmer. 


‘“* THE LIVES OF DISTINGUISHED 
NORTH CAROLINIANS.” 


Should be in the Library or Book- 
case of Every Patriotic ~ 
Tar Heel. 


Biographies, Portraits and Best Known 
Speeches of Davie, 
Badger, Swain, Ruffin, Bragg, Graham, Moore, 

pie Pender, Ramseur, Grimes and Hill. 

andsome Book of 600 pages. Price, $2. 
With The Progressive Farmer one year, $2.75. 
Address all orders to 
THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER, 


RALEIGH, N. C. 


ALLIANCE PRICE-LIST. 


SUBJECT TO MARKET FLUCTUATIONS. 

GROCERIES. 

Coffee, Arbuckles, roasted— 
100 lbs 






































Sugai and Molasses— 


Granulated Sugal................sccccsecssorsee 5% 

No. 7, very light brow............ cesses. 5 

Lh a Light BEOWD 20k. cccccsvessvscosstevseveree , 
o. 





rown 
No. 1 Porto Rico Mol 
No 2 Porto Rico = 
Fancy Porto Rico - 
Vanilla Drip Syrup........... 
White Rose Corn y= 
Molasses and Syrup in } barrels 2c. 
above bbl. prices. 
Kerosene, Alladin...................ccesccsceses 12% 
os Standard White............... yt 
Black yf aed best sifted 
Soda, Baking— 
112 lbs | 
Bi Carb, Nickle pkgs., 60 lbs per case......3 40 
Bi Carb, in assorte: kes., 60 lb case 
Starch: Celluloid, per % case. 
Elastic Starch, per ¥% case.... 
Ivory Starch, per 44 CASE.........cccecscrsrseceevees 
Tobacco— 
Plum Tobacco 
Grape “ 



























F ig “ 
Battle Ax“ 
Grits and Hominy— 
POP DAFFE].....5.scicccccense 
oa 
Rolled Oats— 
Per barrel 
“ 4 4“ 

















/2 
Lake Fish— , 
LOD 10 BOGS. .cccccgescaccestecencsscevercossccageqnesegaiseten 
80 “ “ ae 


pote 
£3 





Lard— 


Compound Lard in tierces....:..........scss0 
The above Lard in following packages— 
Tubs, 80 lbs. Yc. over tierces. 
Tubs, 55 lbs. 4c. over tierces, 
Pails, 20 lbs. he. over tierces, 
Cans, gross weight: 
50 Ib. case of 2 cans, xe: over tierces, 
20 lb. case of 4 cans, ise: over tierces. 
10 lb. case of 6 cans, 34c. over tierces. 


SEEDS, 
Clover Seed— 
Red Clover, good, per bushel............ 
“ oe me. ou 


“ “ 


AIDA 


S Se8eS ZFRsceRes Sas 


’ 
chaice, “ — | Kapscceuses 
Grass Seed— 

Timothy, Prime, per bushel............ 
” Choice " ae 





2 

‘ 
Gener Stew eee I 
Tall Meadow Oat, Prime, per bus... : 
2 





Choice, We aa 

Red Top, Prime, per 100 lbs in chaff, 

a “Choice, per pound............ as 

Seed Oats— 

Red Rust Proof, Prime..........ccsseese 

- sin - Choice. ‘ 

Black Spring, Prime... 

" “ Choice.. . 

White Spring Choice.......0........scccsees 

Select Seed Potatoes— 

Early Rose, Northern, per bbl......... 2 

” “« “Houlton, et .  ehewnesee 2 

sf 98 A CID Vice ccccccescosacees 2 
White Bliss or: Pride of the South, 

Maine Grown 
White Bliss or Pride of the South, 

2nd cro 3 









Sone tenses enseeseesarseressseeesonsenene 


Early Ohio, Northern row! 
Burbank, & % 
Peerless, * 





HARDWARE, 


Dixie Plows, Boy 
Stonewall, Cotton Plow.. 
Climax, sed ir . 
Malleable Olevises, per dOZeD..............0see000 
BOW WONG, IGE Vice ceisencenscnsconeseness 
Back Band, webb, good, per roll 
B. B. Buckles, per dozen............ 
Plow Singletrees ‘ 
Plow Lines, good, per pair........... acse 
¢ a COMMON, PCF PAlL......6.0.c0ce0 cere l¢ 
Clark’s Cutaway, Harrows, 

Solid Disk Harrows—(Prices on application), 
Smith’s Pat. Feed Cutters...............ccccscssssree 
Cook Stoves— 
No. 7—18, wit 
No. 7—20, “ ee eaeen 
No. 8—18, “ eee 
No. 8—20, “ “ 


Poultry Netting— 
a Inch wide, per roll scavdosonccnccccvesebece decnenede 
86 “ “ “ 


48 * “ “ 
60 “ “ “ 


72 «6 “ “ 















BBKE 
esee 2 





hte 
asezes 


Wire Field Fencing—(Prices on application). 
Smooth and Barbed WITLE....,....cccccereere 
Dump Carts— 

No. 14, 2% skein 

No. 16, 3 “ 
Steel Axle— 

NO, 21, 134 INCH AXIE.......0...cccerrrerccssereesescens 

No. 23, 14% “ “ 
Cart Wheels and Axles— 

284 inch SHEIN...............cccccrcreeee 

8 inch “ 
1 eed 

BEGIN MITTIN cccoaksasnncschbeocsabaconaséceonvansasdancnaie 

14 BIROER 5?” sdadonastsonsponssoncabenesccsocsonnensionsnaal 
Wagons, delivered prices. One-horse wagon, 

thimble skein— 

No. 8, rahe ine OED ics costa thccsancninsncunakioaand 22 50 

SA 








8S 88 88 88 8 


eax) 
& 


BE, Bk ee SON BIND cn ccesinisscsndsoesasnecsnncaven 25 8 
No. 12, 234 inch SKeID............ssesseeeeeee sanadasmell 29 
Steel Axles— 
Nay gc» 
No. LU, 1% in... o 
BIN, Ells WME i csnddddoandacasndashnctetadhschoenieesceaaaal 
Two-Horse Wagon, Thimble Skein— 
No, 2, 284 inch skein..... 

No. 4,3 6 er 
No. 6,3% “ “ 
Steel Axle— 





is hei 


SSS ZEF SEE Es 








Buggies and Harness. 
Prices on application. 


Shovels— 


p CROR. 0. nercescceces sersssvcccocescnssserseccesoossorces 9 
CRMAMIOM GINGTD 60s sssccssccncosessereseoes sorscccssse ses 86 
Tron Age Cultivators ..........:.cccccreeeereeee 8 8B 
Field Hoes, per QOZen...............cseeccecesseeeen ene 400 
Barbed Wire, per 100 IBB..................c0ssceenesee 3 60 


Sewing Machines— 
spree pienee.. 
Hillsboro a 


a@ Write for prices on anything you want, 
T. B. PARKER, 8. B. A., 

















RALEIGH, N. C. 


LLLSBORO, N. 0.! 


Pure Lard, in tleroes.............0ceccccopeceasereeses 956 
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EMERGES 


Live Stock and Dairy. 


WHEN THE COWS PAY. 








Correspendence of The Progressive Farmer. 
The difference between a paying 
and non-paying dairy cowis some 
times so apparently slight that it is 
not noticed by the average person. 
Here are two animals which look al- 
most identical. Both are healthy, 
good eaters and good milkers. But 
one has a persistent tendency to 
yield just a little more milk per day 
than the other, and if anything it is 
a trifie richer in butter fat. More- 
over, careful observation shows that 
this cow keeps in milk a little longer 
than the other. Now, these points 
could not be noted without some at- 
tempt at keeping accounts. The 


record of every animal on the farm |- 


should be kept daily, and in this 
way comparisons can be made. Now, 
suppose one cow thus gives about a 
quart of milk aday more than an- 
other, and extends the milking period 
over a much longer time every sea- 
son. This difference added up and 
converted into dollars and cents 
would show at the end of the year 
that one animal paid a good profit, 
while the other barely paid expense. 
This condition of affairs is just 
what can be observed on many farms 
to-day. The dairymen may be ex- 
perts in their line, and they may have 
brought the question of cost of feed 
ing down to the point where little 
further improvement can be made. 
Yet there is such a difference in the 
relative yield of the animals that the 
profits of one must be cut down in 
order to make up for the deficiencies 
of others. So extreme are these 
cases at times that there is a differ- 
ence of one-half some years between 
the actual profits of two different 
dairy cows. The difference is due 
entirely to causes that can be rem- 
edied. Granting that both are fed 
the same, and very satisfactorily 
and economically, the cause of the 
difference in the yield must be found 
in the cows themselves. One animal 
possesses the natural gift of ,yield- 
ing plenty of rich milk, while an 
other does not, and in order to secure 
a good supply everything must be 
done to encourage her. The latter is 
a cow which should not be tolerated 
on the dairy farm longer than abso- 
lutely necessary. The stock should 
be graded up to the standard of the 
first. A good plan is to take the 
best animal of the farm and try to 
make all the others her equal. There 
will naturally be some difference on 
every farm, but if the method is con- 
tinued year by year of improving 
the stock up to the highest standard 
the profits must gradually increase. 
Too little attention is paid to keep- 
ing accurate records of performances 
of dairy cows. This is just as essen- 
tial as any other part of the work. It 
_ is the only successful way of finding 
out which cows pay and which do 
not. E. P. SmiTa. 


SOME IMPORTANT QUESTIONS. 


Prof. W. A. Henry, of the Wiscon- 
gin Agricultural College, has pre- 
pared a series of questions to be 
studied and answered by the stu- 
dents, of which the following on 
feeds and feeding are a good illus- 
tration. It would be a good practice 
for any farmer to see how many of 
these questions he could answer : 

Is buttermilk as useful as skim 
milk for feeding pigs? 

In addition to pasture, how much 
hay and grain is requited to keep a 
cow a year? 

State the ration for a German Cav- 
alry horse. 

How many pounds of grain does 
it require for 100 pounds of gain with 
fattening lambs? 

How much more feed do fattening 
pigs require in winter than in sum- 
mer? 


At what ageisthe dairy cow at 
her best? 


About how much gain do fattening 
lambs make per day? 

How can we tell new-process from 
old-process oil meal? 

Which will produce the most milk 
when fed to the dairy cows—an acre 
of corn put in the shock, or an acre 
of corn put in the silo? 

Is wet feed as satisfactory for pigs 
as dry feed? 

At what time should corn be har- 
vested to give the largest returns of 
nutriment? 

What part of the gain made by 
fattening steers is fat? 

Do barrows fatten faster than 
sows? 

Does sweet skim milk cause pigs 
to gain faster in weight than sour 
skim milk? 

Is bran as good feed for fattening 
pigsfas middlings? 

How much grain will an acre of 


pasture put on steers in one season? 
Does soaked corn give better re- 
turns than dry corn with steers? 
Describe how to make hay tea for 
calves? 
Is beef pulp a good stock feed? 
Does the cost of gain with fatten- 
ing steers increase with the length 
of the fattening period? 
What were the results of the 
World’s Fair test with dairy cows? 
Is millet huy a good feed for horses? 
State the maintenance food re- 
quired by breeding ewes in winter. 
About what value have artichokes 
for feeding pigs? 
What effect does cotton seed meal 
have on butter fat? 
State the advantage of feeding 
bone meal to hogs living on corn. 
Is overripe crimson clover danger: 
ous to horses? 
Is corn smut poisonous to dairy 
cattle? State the effects of age on 
the gains made by fattening steers. 
Does it pay to feed corn to steers 
while on pasture? 
What do calves weigh at birth? 
Is spontaneous combustion possible 
with clover hay? 
Does it pay to feed the condimental 
foods to stock? 
Are brewers’ grains a good feed 
for dairy cows? 
How much water does a cow drink 
in a day? 
What part of the nutrients of a 
corn crop are the stalks? 
Can cows be kept for several weeks 
on corn meal as the sole feed? 


SOME TRUTHS IN PIG FEEDING. 


The Maryland Experiment Station 
publishes the following conclusions 
drawn from its pig feeding experi- 
ments : 

1. It was found that with some 
rations the gain on pigs could be pro- 
duced as low as 24% cents per pound. 
2. In all the tests where properly 
compounded rations were used pork 
was produced ata profit when the 
pigs were not allowed to become too 





3. The cost of producing a pound 
of pork increases with the age of a 
pig. 

4. The aim should be to produce 
from 150 to 200 pound pigs at six to 
seven months old for the greatest 
profit. 

5. Skim milk was found to have a 
feeding value for pigs equal to fully 
double the price charged at most of 
the creameries of the State. 

6. Separator skim milk at % cent 
per gallon and linseed and gluten 
meal at $15 per ton have about 
the same value for balancing rations 
for pig feed. 





SOFT COAL AND SALT FOR SWINE. 


Too much soft coal and salt is in- 
jurious to swine; it makes bone- 
weakness. It islike feeding sulphur 
when the animal gets wet; they 
show lameness right away. Burnt 
coal ashes are better than the coal 
itself. <A little once in a while is all 
right. 

Too much salt will hurt the swine 
also, as it makes the entrails rotten. 
Any one can see this when a hog is 
slaughtered. When sO many white 
spots appear on the entrails too much 
salt is to blame. Always when you 
salt the hogs stir it in the slop. 
Wood ashes are excellent for swine. 
Always keep some before them. 
More swine die from improper feed- 
ing than disease.—Mrs. Lizzie Hol- 
derly, McLean Co., Il. 


Friends of oleomargarine are fur- 
nishing the strongest indictment 
against it. They claim that the in. 
dustry would be ruined by the Grout 
bill, although that bill actually re- 
duces the tax on it, ex ept when col- 
ored to imitate butter. It looks as 
though its friends wanted free fraud 
in dairy products. 





Lo A Pi ARR Are seems en mteete. 
Horse Owners Should Use 
GOMBAULT’S 


Caustic 
Balsam 


The Great French Veterinary Remedy, 


A SAFE, SPEEDY AND 
POSITIVE CURE. 













exclusive- 
y by J, E. 
Gombault 
ex-Veteri- 
nary Sur- 
geontothe 
French 


vern- 
ment Stad 
= 

pepe HEE = set A, “Ee bet 

DES ALL CAUTERY OF FIRING 
Impossible to produce any scar or blemish. The 
safest pest lister ever used. Takes the place 
iniments for mild 


of al ‘0 or severe action. Removes 
al! Bunches or Blemishes from Horses or Cattle. 


As a HUMAN _REMEDY for Rheumatism 
Sprains, | yes throne. te. itisinesiontion™? 
WE GUARANTEE Caustic Aven wit 
produce more actual results than a whole ay of 
any liniment or spavin cure ture ever 2. 

Every bottle of Caustic Sa) sold is Warran- 
ted to give satistaction» 4,8 5280 per bottle, Sold 
by druggists. or sent by express, charges paid, with ful! 

rections for ite mse, Send for descriptive circulars, 
testimoni ddress 
THE LAWRENOCE-WILLIAMS O0,, Cleveland, Ohio 





Prepared | 


The Progressive Farmer, June 11, 1901. 


Poultry and Bees. 


SUMMER BUILDING. 








Correspondence of The Progressive Farmer. 

This season of the year one has 
the best opportunity in the world to 
build model hen houses and to make 
preparations for housing more chick- 
ens next winter. One of the great- 
est drawbacks to the inexperienced 
in poultry raising is their inability 
to understand that to increase the 
number of chickens even by a small 
number requires also extension in 
the yards and buildings. No young 
beginner deliberately goes into 
crowding the poultry into too small 
space. The danger of that is known, 
but gradually the poultry increases, 
and provisions have not been made 
to accommodate them, and before 
one hardly realizes it the proportion 
between the twois strained. Then 
comes all the trouble that generally 
follows in the wake of overcrowded 
yards and houses. 

Spring and summer are good build- 
ing and planning times During the 
pleasant weather one can construct 
new houses for new colonies. It 
should bea part of the business to 
increase the number of flocks every 
year. Add at least one more flock 
or colony each winter, but do not 
increase the number in each colony. 
This means an extra poultry house, 
with running-yard and all the other 
equipments. That, however, is the 
only way that one can increase the 
profits. First make the two or three 
colonies pay. Then add to them 
more each season, conducting ex- 
actly upon the plan found most profit- 
able with the others. 

There should be improvement 
upon the new hen houses built this 
year, for surely experience, study 
and observation have taught us 
something new. We must have 
found some way of improving the 
winter quarters for the birds, or 
some more economical way of build- 
ing. In running a large poultry 
farm economy of time and labor are 
important factors. Some _ times 
these are the most important, and 
they must be considered carefully in 
every move made. Therefore, when 
we plan for new mode! hen houses 
every simple device that will save 
either time or labor should be con- 
sidered, and, if wise, adopted. Some 
times a very simple automatic feed- 
ing device will save hundreds of 
hours cf work in the winter season. 
Likewise, a proper ventilating de- 
vice which will enable the owner to 
open or close a dozen. doors at once 
will some times save the owner so 
much time and labor that he can dis- 
pense almost with an extra hand. 
We must make a study of economy 
of time and labor in the poultry busi- 
ness as never before, and a good deal 
of this will depend directly upon the 
plan of the yards and buildings. 

ANNIE C. WEBSTER. 


Swarming is apt to trouble the be- 
ginner in bee-keeping, but, when the 
matter is properly managed, it is 
not very bothersome. This is the 
method adopted by the insects for 
multiplying their colonies, inasmuch 
as it is obvious that a given number 
of hives cannot indefinitely accom. 
modate augmenting numbers, No- 
body knows exactly what starts the 
bees to swarm, but suddenly an ex 
citement will seize the workers who 
happen to be at home, and they will 
rush forth, accompanied by the old 
queen. When a swarm is seen issu- 
ing or in the air, itis best to wait a 
bit. Presently the bees will gather 


GREAT EGG YIELD FROM COW PEAS. 


During the past week, says South- 
ern Planter, a subscriber called on 
us and in the course of conversation 
said: ‘I had a wonderful egg yield 
from my hens last winter, and I 
want to tell the farmers how I secured 
it. I had an acre or two of cow peas 
sowed near the buildings. In con- 
sequence of scarceness of labor, I 
was unable to get all the peas gath- 
ered—in fact, a large part of them 
remained. I decided to let vines and 
peas die down on the land and lie 
there all winter. The hens soon 
found the peas and they literally 
lived on the patch until spring, and 
gave up eggs in quantity all the 
time.’’ This report as to the value 
of cow peas as a winter feed is con- 
firmed by a report from a gentleman 
in Maryland who followed the same 
plan. His hens harvested the peas 
from a plot of land last winter, with 
the result that he had eggs when 
none of his neighbors had any. We 
have before advised the feeding of 
cow peas to hens, as their richness 
in protein indicates that they should 
make eggs. If you have no cow 
peas, and even if you have the peas, 
we would advise the feeding along 
with them of wheat, oats, buckwheat 
and corn mixed for one feed per day 
with a hot mash in the morning dur- 
ing cold weather. Cow peas may 
largely take the place of cut bone if 
you have them. Cut bone and meat 
scraps should, however, be fed twice 
a week. With such feeding, good, 
dry, warm houses and young, healthy 
flocks, eggs should be plentiful all 
through the winter—that is, assum- 
ing that you are keeping a good lay- 
ing variety, such as Leghorns, Ply- 
mouth Rocks or Wyandottes. We 
have found that crossbred hens—the 
product, for instance, of a purebred 
Leghorn rooster on Plymouth Rock 
hens—are better layers than the pure 
breed.—Poultry Advocate. 





VALUABLE FARM BOOKS. 


Principles of Agriculture. By Prof. 
L. H. Bailey, of Cornell University. 
Handsomely illustrated. 300 pages. 
Price, $1.25. 

We really do not believe that the 
average North Carolina farmer can 
anywhere invest $1.25 to better ad- 
vantage than by sending that 
amount to us for a copy of Prof. L. 
H. Bailey’s ‘‘Principles of Agricul- 
ture.’’ This is a work which tells 
the ‘‘whys and wherefores’’—the 
principles—of the ‘‘business’’ of 
farming. Itis written by a man of 
great ability who knows his subject 
by long years of actual experience 
and scientific study. The farmer 
who secures a copy of this work 
and studies it during his spare 
moments this summer will not only 
find much pleasure thereby, but will 
find greater interest in his work, a 
broader view of his profession and 
the probability of making many 
more dollars as a result of his study. 


There are many books upon the 
market, but not for many years, we 
firmly believe, has one been issued 
which the average reader of this 
paper so badly needs. The work is 
handsomely bound, well illustrated, 
clearly printed and contains 300 
pages. Send us $1.25and geta copy. 
We guarantee satisfaction. 

A SPECIAL PRICE. 


We have now decided to senda 
copy of this valvable work and a 
year’s subscription to The Progress- 
ive Farmer to any address for only 
$2. This offer is made ata sacrifice 
in the hope of placing the work in 
the hands of more of the thousands 
who need it. 

Fertilizers. By Edward W. Voor- 
hees, Professor of Agriculture in 

Rutger’s College and Director of 





in a clump on a tree or bush, and it | 
will be easy to shake them into a | 
new hive, or into a basket, from | 
which they may be poured out in| 
front of the new hive like so many | 
beans. Bees are usually in a peace | 
able mood when swarming, but one | 
should wear a veil asa precaution | 
and use the smoker to quell them in | 
case they show anger. Smoke isthe 
bee-master’s whip, and serves in- | 
| stantly to cow the bees in case they | 
attempt to rebel. ; 
| All trouble about swarming may | 
| be avoided bp clipping one wing of | 





| the laying queen, so that when the | 
|bees swarm she cannot go with | 
| them, but may be caught at the en- 
| trance. The swarm will immediately | 
|return to the old home,/ where an | 
/empty hive must have been sub.- | 
| stituted for the original hive. Into | 
this the swarm will enter. 
A beginner in bee-keeping cannot | 
|do better than obtuin from the De- | 
partment of Agriculture its recent 
| publications on that subject, written 
| by Mr. Frank Benton, one of the as 
| Sistant g.vernment entomologists.— 


|Rene Bache, in Saturday Evening 
| Post. 





the New Jersey Experiment Sta- 

tion ; 335 pages. Price, $1. 

Thousands of dollars are wasted 
every year on fertilizers unsuited to 
the land to which it is applied, which 
money might be saved to the farm 
ers by reading this book. 

We will also senda copy of ‘Fer- 
tilizers,’’ with The Progressive Far- 
mer one year for $1.85. Or on the 
two books we make this— 

SPECIAL OFFER: 

We will send 
The Progressive Farmer 1 year $1.00 
Bailey’s ‘‘Principles of Agricul- 


OT aR nn oor) eee 1.25 
Voorhees’ ‘'Fertilizers’’........ 1.00 
3.25 


_All for $2.80. 








MILLIONS OF ACRES 


fenced with them this year. The fences that 


grow more popular every seas 
‘ I : on. Real 
saving, service ana satisfaction in 


Ellwood Steel Wire Fences 


Fully guaranteed. Best steel i 
ing. If you can’t find our Leonl ot ae ad 


American Steel & Wire Co., Chicago or New York. 
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— Pittsburgh. 
— } Cincinnati. 
ECKSTEIN 
ATLANTIC 
BRADLEY 
KLYN 
_— New York. 
JEWETT 
ULSTER ” 
Dutch process 
UNION 
SOUTHERN i 
Chi » 
pons cago The brands 
COLLIER 
St. Louis, 
BED SEAL 
SOUTHERN 
JOHN T. LEWIS & BROS CO 
Philadelphia. 
MORLEY 
Cleveland. 
SALEM 
CORNELL pany Mass. Pamphlet giving 
uu 0. ; Hy 
KENTUCKY color will be mailed f: 
Louisville. 


will give permanent satisfaction is Pyye « 


Pee Sey ae SY eT ee ye a 
JURABLE and satisfactory Painting is 
possible if you will be guided by 
the experience of practical painters 


which has proven that the only paint which 


old 
White Lead. 


named in margin are genuine 


If any shade or color is required it can be 
readily obtained by using the National Lead 
Company’s Pure White Lead Tinting Colors 


information, and cards showing sample of th 
ree upon application. . 


National Lead Co., 100 William Street, New York, 





The BEST 


for a thresherman to buy and for a farmer to use is 


ax Th mgine and 


bine the advantages of al 


Outfit 


Farquhar © 
the Farquhar Separator. Engines ‘made iratea 
Her cer engines. Easy steam. 
. Have driver’s seat, foot-b: 
Rane ’ rake and 


Threshing 


se. Farq 
improvements, they thresh and clean all kinds of grain 


e of Engines, Threshing Machinery, 


pertectly. Catal 
Saw Mills ‘and Agricultaral Implements FREE. 
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operated by ew 


poe FEED and @ 
that can be run by light power and ENSILAGE 
” T CUTTER 
) with blower car- 
rier attachment. 


A small Thresher of 
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OPTICIANS and FA 


SPECTACLES 


anv EYEGLASSES 
New System of Home Examination ESY MAIL. 


Pertect Fit and Satisfaction Guaranteed. Beware of travelling 


amination Blanks and particulars, and save over one-half the cost. 


CLOBE OPTICAL CO., - - - = = 


Buy Direct from 
Manufacturer. 


KIRS who ruin your eyes. Write for Home Ex- 


Baltimore, Md- 























\ Tested by Time 


In Use 35 Years. 


- For special 
“A Offer and terms write 


YY OS600D SCALE CO. 


~ 99 Central 
Binghamton, N. Y. 














{SPECIAL PRICES ui. 


he Tria), Guaranteed. Double 
am and Combination Beam, 

g Shs SCALE €0., 
a = “ 9% Central St. 
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$5,000 DEPOSIT 
R. R. FARE PAID 
200 FREE 


Scholarships offered. 
Write quick to 


| WA.-ALA. BUSINESS COLLECE, Macon, Ca 








IT’S NO JOKE 


when we say that PAGE Fences require less posts 
than others, and that they do no z. 


t sag. 
PAGE WOVEN WIRE FENCE CO., ADRIAN, MICH. 


Grow Grasses and Raise Cattle 





Examine agricultural statistics and see the 
high rank North Carolina takes in yield per 
acre of grasses and forage crops. Oop 
pare her advantages for stock-raising with 
those of other States. Profit by these facts 
Grow grasses; raise stock. And whether you 
have few animals or many, you cannot afford 
not to read 


Grasses and Forage"Plants of the Seat, 


RY J. B. KILLEBREW, 
of the University ef Tennessee. 


It is a complete manual of the cul- 
ture of grasses and forage plunts of 
the South. It contains abont 140 
pages, and is written in a style to be 
understood by everyone. 


. The book discusses the churacter: 
istics of the principal prasses, the 
maintenance of pastures and mead- 
ows, leguminons forage plants, wild 
pastures, etc. It is fully illustrated 
with original analytical engraving# 
by Scribner, our greatest grass er 
pert, und embellished with a largé 
number of half tone cuts of fiel 
operations. 


Killebrew’s former work on grasses 
és now entirely out of print and 
brings $3 a copy. This new book com 
tains all the information in the for 
mer work, re-written, and embodies 
the results of twenty years’ addi ional 
experience of the writer and all the 
information abtained by the 
ment stations and the United States 


Department of Agriculture. 


LOOK AT PRICES: 


expert 


We have 80 copies this valt 
able work on hand, and, until 
further notice, will send o2¢ 
copy of ‘Killebrew’s Grasse® 
and Forage Crops’ to any 4 
dress for only 25 cents. 

Or one copy Free as & Pre 
mium for $1 in new subscrip 
tions to The Progressive 4 
Tner., 

Or one copy with The Pro 
gressive Farmer one year 
any address for only $1.15. 

Address all orders to 


The Progressive Farmer, 
raceion, #. & 
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